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ON A RAILWAY PLATFORM. 


I. 


A drizzle of drifting rain 
And a blurred white lamp o’erhead, 
That shines as my love will shine 
again, 
In the world of the dead. 


II. 


Round me the wet black night, 
And, afar in the limitless gloom, 
Crimson and green, two blossoms of 
light, 
Two stars of doom. 


III. 


But the night of death is a-flare 
With a torch of back-blown fire, 
And the coal-black deeps pf the quiver- 
ing air 
Rend for my soul’s desire. 
IV. 
Leap, heart, for the pulse and the roar 
And the lights of the streaming train 
That leaps with the heart of thy love 


once more 
Out of the mist and the rain; 


¥. 


For the thousand panes of light 
And the faces veiled with mist, 
Streaming out of the desolate night 
In ruby and amethyst. 


VI. 


Out of the desolate years 
The thundering pageant flows; 
But I see no more than a window of 
tears 
Which her face has turned to a rose. 
Alfred Noyes. 


The Nation. 


A MEADOW TRAGEDY. 


Here’s a meadow full of sunshine 
Ripe grasses lush and high; 
There’s a reaper on the roadway, 
And a lark hangs in the sky. 


There’s a nest of love enclosing 
Three little beaks that cry; 

The reaper’s in the meadow 
And a lark hangs in the sky. 


On a Railway Platform, Etc 


Here’s a mead ail full of summer, 
And tragedy goes by 
With a knife amongst the grasses, 
And a song up in the sky. 

Dora Sigerson Shorter. 


THE SILENT VALLEY. 
There’s a valley lies in Erin, 
"Mid the beautiful Mourne Moun- 
tains; 
It is called the Silent Valley, for it 
lies so still and high. 
Storms and tempests never sweep it, 
All the winds blow through it 
lightly; 
It is bosom’d in the stillness of the 
mountains and the sky. 


There is color in the valley, 

Yellow gorse and purple heather, 
And the lark’s song falls from heaven 
like a shining silver thread. 

There’s a river, brown and golden— 

Sleepy pools and laughing shallows— 

How it dances o’er the boulders in its 
golden peaty bed! 


And, high up within the valley, 
Lies a lake, the long-enchanted, 
Ringed by mountains that are mir- 
rored in its sapphire-tinted breast; 
And the sands of white and silver 
That around it gleam and glisten 
Are the white hands of the mountains 
leaning down to be caress’d. 


On the gray-green rocks by moon- 
light 
Black-haired 

dreaming— 
Sisters of goid-headed mermaids in the 
ocean far below; 
And the mountains, looking on them, 
Kneel and stretch white hands to- 
wards them, 
their songs of great enchant- 
ment o’er the silent waters flow. 


water-nymphs sit 


While 


If I once again might find thee, 
Charméd valley full of silence. 
By thy brown and golden river I would 
wander all day long; 
And all night I’d lie and listen, 
By the windless lake of sapphire, 
To the breathing of the mountains and 
the lake-nymphs’ magic song. 
Eva M. Martin. 
The Academy. 
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THE 

THE REV. 

That somewhat small section of the 
public which is interested in ecclesias- 
tical affairs must by this time be rather 
weary of the Encyclical Pascendi and 
the endless discussions it has evoked. 
It has been attacked and defended, vil- 
ified indis- 
criminately, sometimes with discrimi- 


and glorified, sometimes 


nation. It is important precisely as 
the fullest, purest, clearest possible ex- 
pression of principles and tendencies 
latent in the Church from the earliest 
the 
instinctive rather than a 


times; from which Reformation 


was an crit- 
ical or complete revolt; and which have 
been emphasized and worked out to 
their rigorous consequences by the neg- 
ative or anti-rotestant spirit of the 
Counter-reformation. 

The purpose of this paper is not to 
the fell the 
fallen, but rather (1 and 2) to study the 
Catholic 
brought into conflict, and (8) to fore- 
the 


mentali- 


dissect dissected, or to 


two “mentalities” now 


the possible issue of 
struggle. I eall 
ties Catholic; for the faith of Pius X. 
and of Abbé Loisy is one and the same; 


cast dimly 


both these 


the difference is in their understanding 
of its embodiment—intellectual, practi- 
said 


institutional. This has been 


and explained so often and so well that 


eal, 
I need not insist on it. 

I. One point in the Encyclical Pas- 
cendi throws considerable light on 
what we may call the scholastic men- 
tality, namely, the elaborate and very 
attempt 


ical criticism and to retort the charge of 


ingenious to discredit histor- 
scholastic 


Obvi- 


apriorism brought against 
theologians by the modernists. 
ously, before we investigate we must 
have some notion of what we are look- 
ing for, and of where and how we are 
to look for it. 


And this 


We must have a method. 


method is to some extent 


PROSPECTS OF 
GEORGE TYRRELL. 


MODERNISM. 


a priori, the joint product of experience 
We pre- 
Nature, the 


and philosophical reflection. 
suppose the uniformity of 

canons of induction, the validity of our 
Assuming the 
the 


senses and reason. 


method, it is the part of investi- 
gator to apply it skilfully and impar 
tially (whether to Homer, or the Bible, 
or the Koran, or Church History), and 
to accept Whatever results it may yield, 
Apriorism in the opprobrious sense con 
sists in assuming the results and choos- 
ing or adopting the method so as to 
obtain Thus, 

of the and 8. 


have been written, unhampered by any 


those results histories 


Blessed Virgin Joseph 


historical evidence, so as to yield and 


support certain dogmatic conclusions; 


and chureh history or hagiography 


written on the same lines has entailed 
wholesale manipulation and suppres 


Encyclical makes a valiant attempt to 


sion of inconvenient evidence. 
prove modernists guilty of a like aprior 
ism—as though two blacks would make 
a white. It accuses them of starting 


with a belief in the evolution of re 


ligion, of the scriptures, of the Church 
with her dogmas and institutions: and 


then of arranging evidence to accord 
Only a 


found ignorance of the huge masses of 


with this hypothesis. pro 
irresistible evidence which have forced 
the evolution hypothesis, not merely on 
the the 


mind, could explain the desperate reck- 


modernist, but on modern 
charge. To 
the 
results of 


lessness of such a some 


however, it is daring of 
The 
criticism, if true, justify beyond all dis- 
the the 


ological 


extent 
desperation. historical 


pute modernists’ demand for 


reform and re-statement 
They are absolutely incompatible with 
the 


that all 


Enevyeli 


the 


neo-thomism of 
the 


institutions and doguias of Catholicism 


the rigid 


eal; with conviction 
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his- 
He- 
with 


immediate work of the 
and that even the 


familiar 


the 
Christ, 


were 
torical 
patriarchs were 
Mary’s Immaculate Conception. AS 
such, the results of the critico-historical 


brew 


method must, in the interests of scho- 
lasticism, be boldly and roundly denied 


us mere aprioristic fancies and illu- 
sions. Evidence that calls for New- 
ian’s hypothesis of development and 
for the modernist extensions of the 
sume, must be met with a stout and 
audacious resistance. It has taken 


some fifty years to bring into complete 
evidence the radical opposition between 
historical method and scho- 
Ile strove with all his 


Newman's 
lastic theology. 
skill 


gether, 


nnd subtlety to yoke them to- 


and as long as the results of 


were controversially use- 
ful and kept the traditional 


bounds, it was tolerated, except by that 


his method 
within 


“insolent and aggressive faction” whose 


instincts were truer than their argu- 
ments; whose murmur of discontent 


never ceased, and has now become 


clumorous in the Encyclical Pascendi. 

The solidarity of Newmanism with 
Modernism cannot be denied. New- 
shuddered at his 


the 


man might have 
progeny, but it 


Ile is the founder of 


is none less his. 


a method which 
has led to results which he could not 
have foreseen or desired. The growth 
of his system has made its divergence 
from scholasticism clearer every day. 
If scholasticism is essential to Catholi- 
cism, Newman must go overboard, and 
the defiance hurled in the face of his- 
tory at the Vatican Council, and reit- 
Pius X., is 

That such 


erated with emphasis by 
super-abundantly justified. 
a defiance should be quite serious and 
incredible to men 
We need 


deny that to some extent it is backed 


honest seems almost 


of ordinary education. not 


up and made practically effectual by 
men morally and intellectually unsernu 
pulous, the monopolists of an effete ed- 
the defenders of a 


ucational system, 
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narrow Class-interest; by men who feel 
instinctively and rightly that Modern- 
ism will eventually spoil their market, 
curtail their revenues, depreciate their 
importance, and disturb their tranquil- 
Every cause 
But 


apples on 


lity in a thousand ways. 


has its rabble of self-seekers. 


there must be some good 


the top of the basket. No cause could 
live on its rabble alone, and the cause 
have, and has, 


of obscurantism must 


numbers of sincerely convinced and 
enthusiastic defenders to whom it owes 
its vitelity, and who lend respectabil- 
ity to its camp followers, To under- 
stund and believe in the possibility of 
such sincerity, it is first necessary to 
realize that seminary system of educa- 
tion to which the great masses of the 
Catholic clergy owe their mentality and 
which tlourishes more vigorously at 
Rome, the official centre of the Church.’ 
it is a simple fact that in these days, 
when the whole battle rages round the 
Bible history, men 


still can and 


Eeclesiastical 
most often do obtain the 


and 


doctorate in theology in complete and 
grotesque ignorance of those two sub-° 
If lectures are sometimes given 
both, it is clearly under- 


jects. 
in either or 
that they 
forming no part of the theses ad gra- 
Scho- 


stood may be neglected as 
dum; and neglected they are. 
lasticism, as is plain from the Encycli- 
cal, is the sum and substance of learn- 
ing, of doctrina—scholasticism with its 
aprioristic contempt of the contingent, 
of experience, of history—of all that 
my excellent professor used to dismiss 
contemptuously as “mera eruditio que 
postea facillime acquiritur.” If there 
is a very small percentage of learned 
priests, it is in spite of, not because of, 
the system. They have made them- 
selves. As long as their learning is 
in tields remote from the widespread- 
ing territory of theology, they are in- 
'Cf.*La Réforme intellectuelle du Clergé,” 
par P. Saintyves, Nourry, Paris, 1904, which 
will very soon become an understatement of 
the organized ignorance of the seminaries 
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voked as witnesses to the compatibility 
of Catholicism and intellectual free- 
dom. Those, however, whose thought 
and research have any actual bearing 
on their professional interests as priests 
fare badly. ‘To count them is almost 
tov count the modernists. For though 
by no means ignorant of scholasticism, 
they are usually inclined to ignore 
it. 

It is therefore not only possible but 
infinitely probable that these theolo- 
gians who have hurled such a quixotic 
defiance at history have done so with- 
out any sort of first-hand or even sec- 
ond-hand knowledge of the forces ar- 
With isolated 
facts and instances they deal as with 
the isolated texts of scripture from 
which, regardless of context, they de- 
duce their dogmatic conclusions. of 
the cumulative argument; of the his- 
torical sense; of reasonings that defy 
sy llogistic their method 
knows nothing. them the truest 
notions and judgments are the most 
abstract, the most remote from unde- 
Even of pa- 


ranged against them. 


statement 
For 


finable concrete reality. 


tristic and mystical theology, of the 
past teachings of the Church, their 


knowledge is usually limited to little 
scraps used in text-book controversies. 
Thus the Encyclical fetches a passage 
from Gregory [X., out of Denzinger's 
Enchiridion,? to belabor the modernists, 
all unconscious that it had been writ- 
ten to belabor the pioneers of scholasti- 
Let doubts the 


compatibility of theological and dialec- 


cism. any one who 


tical pre-eminence with such historical 


and critical innocence consult Abbé 


Houtin’s volumes on the Biblical ques- 
the 


centuries. 


nineteenth and 


Until 


tion in France in 


twentieth we allow 
for these facts it is impossible to real- 


ize the sincerity and good faith of 

21 ground this conjecture on the fact that 
the Encyclical dates the letter of Gregory 1223 
instead of 1228—a mistake which is made in 
the body, but not in the index, of the ** En- 


chiridion ” (ed. 1900). 


many of the champions of what else 
must seem wilful obscurantism. 

Again, it is necessary to consider 
how easily tradition, habit, and fash- 
ion can weld together into one solid 
block a whole multitude of really sep- 
arable and antagonistic beliefs 
and principles so as to make them in- 
separable for a given mind, in such sort 
that to deny one is to deny all. Thus 
for the average and uncritical clerical 
mind, Catholic faith and scholastic the- 
ology are tangled together in a practi- 
cally confusion; and the 
stronger a priest's faith is, the more 


even 


hopeless 


promptly will his conscience be up in 
arms in defence of his theology; nor 
will he hear of distinction between 
heresy and theological heterodoxy. It 
is hard for the modern 
Christianity of Protestant countries to 


undogmatic 


realize this frame of mind with any 
sort of imaginative sympathy. Yet 


let us suppose for a moment that we 


found a formidable array of unan- 
swerable reasons and facts, and of in- 
telligent educated opinion, drawn up 
against our most fundamental moral 
instincts and convictions and in favor 
of cruelty, tyranny and 


should we not be driven by our faith 


selfishness, 


in goodness to a sort of scepticism; 
should we not say: “So much the worse 
for facts and reason and intelligence”? 
And do we not actually meet this scep- 
people whose 


ticism continually in 


than their heads? 
faith to 


times it 


hearts are better 


This preference of reason is 
bad scholasticism; but at may 


be good sense. A supposed conflict 
between what professes to be divinely 
revealed truth and the demands of rea- 
son must issue in pious scepticism or 
godless infidelity, in fideism or ration- 


alism, and there is no question as to 


Which alternative the religious tem- 
perament will choose. And now con- 
sider what Modernism must appear to 


the mind of a perfectly convinced and 


perfectly uncritical Roman Catholic, 
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who takes his faith with its scholastic 
interpretation and all its traditional ac- 
cessories as one solid block; who views 
the vessel and its contents with equal 
reverence and as of equelly divine au- 
thority. It is 
ness that the Encyclical designates it 
all and 
tries to trace its ramifications through 


not without plausible- 


the compendium of heresies, 
the whole frame of Catholicism. It is 
of course the very natural mistake of a 
scholastic critic to seek in Modernism 
a finished and coherent theological sys- 
tem deduced, like scholasticism, from a 
But 
method and a spirit rather than a sys- 


few detinitions. Modernisin is a 
tem; a mode of inquiry, not a body of 
results. Here is its weakness against 
the compact unanimity of its adversa- 
ries. Men can stand united shoulder 
to shoulder because they are motion- 
less; but let a panic scatter them, and 
their only unity is that of the terminus 
« quo, or at most that of general direc- 
tion. their 


point of departure, as to the general 


Modernists agree as to 


nethod and way; but their goal is be- 


low the horizon; their rate of advance 
unequal; their courses by no Means 
parallel. Hence not one of them will 


all the his 


fellow-modernists; still less will he ac- 


subscribe to positions of 


cept the compact system fathered on 
him by the Encyclical. Not one of 
them would die for the modernist in- 


terpretation of Catholicism which it 


condemns. Lut all of them repudiate 
the scholastic anti-historical interpreta 
tion which it implies and imposes. 
Here is their unity—a unity of nega- 
And so far as this negation per- 
meates all the 


presentments of Catholicism, it is pos- 


tion. 
branches of scholastic 
sible to attribute to Modernism a posi 
tive and systematic unity which is sim- 
ply that of the shadow or negation of 
scholasticism. 

Scholasticism was also in its day re- 
garded as the compendium of all here- 


For there was no part of patris- 


sies. 
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tic tradition that it did not modify and 
distigure in the endeavor to squeeze the 


whole into the categories of the for- 
merly anathematized Aristotle. Hence 


the above-mentioned letter of Gregory 
IX. is against the 
modernist scholasticism than the 


even more violent 
then 
Encyclical Pascendi is against the mod- 
ern anti-scholastics. Again, it is clear 
from the official and other contempo- 


rary documents that the teaching of 


Galileo was likewise regarded as a 
compendium of all heresies; for in- 


deed there was no department of tra- 
ditional belief which it did not modify. 
directly or indirectly, and it was has- 
that such modification 
must be disastrous. It is hard for us 
to put ourselves back into those days 


tily assumed 


and to realize how reasonable such an 


apprehension must have seemed, and 


how probably we ourselves should have 
We can never imagine our- 
siding 


shared it. 
crucifying Christ, 
that have triumphed 
As a shock and scan- 


selves or 


against causes 
over persecution. 
dal to the religious imagination of the 
Darwin is insig- 
Com- 


masses, the thesis of 
nificant beside that of Galileo. 
with partial “heresies” 
from some new applica- 


pared, then, 


which result 


tion of generally received categories, 
those that portend the bankruptcy of 
the 


have 


introduction of some 
this all-pervasive 
the 
the 


past. 


an old and 


hew category 
are opposed with 
sweeping condemnation by 
defenders of the 
historico-critical 


character, and 
sale 
panic-stricken 
Modernism with its 
method leaves nothing untouched; and 
if to touch is to destroy, it is all-de- 
structive. To those who tannot dis- 
tinguish the flexible fabric of Catholic 
the scholasticism with 


tradition from 


which it has been starched and stiff- 
ened these eight hundred years, it 
must seem as though, the historical 


method were an all-desfructive agency. 
If it was hard to believe in a moving 


earth it is harder to believe in a mov- 





. 














and to reconcile semper 
The im- 
pression on minds dominated by stat- 
ical modes of thought can only be one 
of irreparable and 
This must be well borne in mind if we 
enter the mentality of 
which the Encyclical Pascendi is the 


ing Church, 
eadem with nunquam eadem. 


disaster chaos. 


would into 


expression. Except those who have 


actually lived in seminaries, few can at 


all realize how, by a most elaborate 


and well-organized system of fences 


and barriers, a section of the medieval 
sentiment has 


thought and 


managed to survive into the twentieth 


world of 


century, as much at home there as Cle- 
Needle Em- 
bankment, but hardly as innocuous. 
II. While the Encyclical, in virtue of 
implies and rather 
than of what it faithful 
expression of what we have called the 


opatra’s on the Thames 


what it asserts, 


denies, is a 


scholastic mentality, its delineation of 
will be of little service to 
the 
understand his 


Modernism 


us. The later can understand 


earlier, as a an can 
but the 


the 


under- 
the 


cannot 
the 


youth; earlier 


stand later, or youth 
man. 

Mod- 
ernism, even were it designed to flatter 
rather than traduce, is like an attempt 
to photograph the flight of a bird or 
At best we get 
a series of positions; never the move- 


A scholastic representation of 


the gallop of a horse. 


ment of which they are but “arrests.” 


Modernism is a movement, a process, 
a tendency, and not, like scholasticism, 
a system—the term or “arrest” of a 
movement. It is a movement away 
from the scholastic position in a vari- 
But 


movements have 


ety of directions. whereas in 


former years such 


been in quest of some new position to 
permanent, 


final and 


Modernism recognizes movement as it- 


be accepted as 


self a permanent condition, and seeks 
only to discover its laws and determine 
its direction. Growth is its governing 


category. In other words, it is an at- 
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essentials of 


tempt to reconcile the 
Catholic faith with those indisputable 
results of historical criticism which 
are manifestly disastrous to the medie- 
val synthesis of scholastic theology. 
It does not demand a new theology, or 
no theology at all, but a moving, grow- 
ing theology—a theology carefully dis- 
the 


ence of which it is the ever imperfect, 


tinguished from religious experi- 


ever perfectible expression. It does 
not demand a new institutional frame- 
work of Catholicism, or no framework 
at all; but a recognition that the frame- 
work has grown in the past and should 
be suffered to grow in the future un- 
der the guidance of the same Life and 
Spirit. 

The life-story of the average modern- 
ist is the best refutation of the charge 
of doctrinaire apriorism levelled at him 
by those masters of apriorism to whom 
the cogency of experience is hardly in- 
telligible, and whose dealings are all 
and As a 
rule, the modernist is inspired in his 
early with a prove, 
what he has always been taught, that 
the Catholic faith is perfectly 
cilable with the assured results of sci- 
He sets forth as the 
against the 


with notions universals. 


years desire to 


recon- 


ence and history. 
valiant champion of faith 
misguided unbeliever or misbeliever. 
Not distinguishing that faith from its 
scholastic expression, he finds himself 
slowly and reluctantly driven from po- 
sition after position, till finally, after 
the old categories have been stretched 
and strained out of all recognition in 


the effort to make them cover the 
masses of intractable evidence, they 
have to be abandoned altogether in 


favor of the categories of movement, 
life and growth. 
is the story of buoyant, all-daring, in- 


In nearly all cases it 


experienced faith and hope, followed 
by struggle, disillusionment, temporary 
confusion and despair; ending with a 
clear intuition of the perfect control 


between faith and reason, between the 
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unchanging facts and experiences of 
the supernatural life and the ever- 
changing and growing expression of 
those facts in doctrines and institu- 
tions. 

The same sort of zeal that 
brought him into and out of his trials 
usually makes him an energetic ad- 
vocate of the remedies that have served 
in his own case, and for which he 
recognizes a large and increasing de- 
mand. Having raised his head above 
the seminary wall he perceives, what 
those within are wholly unaware of, 
the approach of a deluge, and the im- 
perative necessity of preparing an ark 
of refuge. To those within he is 
simply an alarmist, a busybody, a 
wanton lover of novelty. Their rem- 
edy is to build the walls higher, so 
that no one can see over and disturb 
their peace. In the measure that he is 
pressed and harried by the irritated 
votaries of fatuous ignorance and in- 
ertia, and that his ears are filled with 
the roar of the storm through which 
they are slumbering, he is brought face 
to face with the practical problem of 
the limits of authority and obedience. 
How far is he to obey authority to its 
own hurt, and to the hurt of the gen- 


has 


eral good for which alone it exists? Is 
he to do what the ruler actually wills 
in ignorance, or what he would, or cer- 
tainly ought to, will, if he saw what 
was on the other side of the seminary 
wall? Disobedience is never lawful, 
but may not obedience to a lower law 
be disobedience to a higher law? What 
the attitude of Christ His 
apostles towards those who sat in the 
such 


was and 


came to 
the 


of Moses when it 
a conflict When 


is in flames should one wait for orders 


seat 
of duties? house 
or for leave to cry “Fire”? 

The recalcitrant of modernists is not 
to be explained as the zeal of philoso- 
phers for their system or of doctrinaires 
for their doctrine, as an odium-theologi- 


eum or anti-theologicum. it is the un- 


ceremonious desperation of men who 
find their house in flames and the fire- 
engines out of order; who would be 
sceptics if they denied the existence of 
the danger that stares them in the face. 
They have had palpable and extensive 
experience of the positively mischiev- 
ous and faith-destroying influence of 
scholastic apologetic and church-theory 
upon the modern mind. Whatever else 
comes, that must go. They are far 
less certain of the truth and adequacy 
of the various substitutes they propose, 
than of the imperative need of some 
substitute. It is not what the Encycli- 
-al condemns, but what it implies and 
asserts, that unites them in an en- 
ergetic and uncompromising nega- 
tion—an “everlasting No” as emphatic 
as that of scholasticism to 
the perilous Greg- 
ory IX. 

III. Will this No be equally effective, 
and elicit from Pius X. such a “climb- 
down” as that by which Gregory in 
1231 explained away his words of 1228? 
Nothing more impossible. For not 
only has the weight of all papal utter- 
been doubled and quadrupled 
since the thirteenth century, but we 
are dealing to-day with an Encyclical 
and not with a letter to a university. 
Popes were talked to more roundly in 
those days, nor were even their En- 
cyclicals supposed to be infallible and 


nascent 
intransigence of 


ances 


irreversible. 
What, then, 

Modernism? 

“There 


are the prospects of 
Plainly, things are at a 
deadlock. is everywhere and 
at all times a 
types of religious faith, until a notable 
crisis brings men suddenly face to face 
* Such 
a crisis has arrived in the post-Refor- 
It is no small 


blending of separate 


with the necessity of a choice.” 


mation Church of Rome. 
gain that modernists of the temporiz- 
ing, type should be 
rudely waked up to a criticism of their 


compromising 


‘“*History of the Reformation.” By T. M. 


Lindsay, D.D. Vol. I, p. 156, 
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position by the Encyclical Pascendi, and 
that the whole movement should be 
brought to a deeper and fuller 
sciousness of its own meaning, origin, 
and tendency. tendencies 
can live side by side in the same spirit 
or the same social organism, uncon- 
scious of their opposition until their 
full development shows that there is 
not room for both of them. Long be- 
fore scholasticism and its correlative 
theory of church government, the prin- 
ciples of that system existed in the 
juridical categories and church-theories 
of Tertullian and Cyprian, and in the 
intellectualist conception of faith dat- 
ing from the war with Gnosticism. 
Still older are the spiritual conception 
of authority and the experiential con- 
ception of faith, dating from the con- 
troversy between Christ and the syna- 
gogue. The coexistence of these op- 
posite spirits, which was possible and 
even profitable in the earlier stages of 
ecclesiastical history, when the Church 
had to take the lead in civilization, is 
neither possible nor profitable now that 
the lead has passed from her hands 
and left her free to attend to her princi- 
pal and proper mission—the preaching 
and realizing of Christ’s Gospel. To 
get to the root of his divergence from 
the scholastic mentality, the modernist 
will to dig deeper than he is 
usually than the 
teenth century, or the thirteenth or the 
Reformers found out, 


con- 


Adverse 


have 
aware—deeper six- 
sixth. As the 
it is vain to combat consequences until 
one’s mind is purged of the principles 
It is idle to 
ultramonta- 


from which they spring. 
combat scholasticism or 
nism, if one confounds faith with the- 
ology, and spiritual with juridical au- 
thority. If modernists dream that the 
present 
either 


juristico-scholastic system 


commit suicide, 
itself in 
reasoning with it 
effect 
who 


will 
limit 


can or 
or reform or 
that 
any 


any 


way; or will 


produce direct upon it, 


they are Utopians have read 
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history to little purpose. It is ,not 
brain 
but of brain against the inherent logic 


a question of against brain, 
of a living system or process, working 
itself out independently of individuals 
—shaping them rather than shaped by 
them. Any concessions a more liberal 
pope might 
quirements, could only be concessions 
ot diplomacy and opportunity, like the 
suspension of the medieval theocracy, 
or of the burning of heretics; temporiz- 


make to modernists’ re- 


ing concessions to the exigencies of evil 
times and contrary to the true spirit 
and logic of the system. 

History, 
pressure environment 
again that 
to yield in various ways, for the time 
being. might the tri- 
umph of Aristotle or of Galileo. But 
for the triumph of Modernism it would 
have to yield altogether and become 


that 


has 


however, teaches us 


from the 


and again forced system 


One instance 


extinct. Is this conceivable? 

So certain is the Encyclical that the 
results of the historico-critical method 
fatal to the 
church-theory, that its logic is directed 
that 


method; and lest logic should prove too 


are juristico-scholastic 


principally to an attack on 
frail a weapon, it decrees that the sem- 
inary walls shall be raised higher; the 
windows buffed; the doors barred and 
the chinks stopped up. Modernism, as 
it rightly perceives, is due to infiltra- 
tions of current knowledge and enlight- 
If there is to be a clergy to 

the 
necessary 


enment. 
scholastic 


they 


support and advocate 
church-theory, it is 

should know nothing but scholasticism; 
that they shouid know nothing of sci- 
ence or history but what scholastic the- 
Now if 
intelli- 


dictates and permits. 
light and 


ology 
these infiltrations of 
gence could be prevented by an incon- 
ceivably perfect police system such as 
the Encyclical suggests, it is not hard 
the 
widening the gulf that already yawns 


to forecast result of thus rapidly 


between the clerical and the lay men- 
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tality. For to protect the laity from 
the contamination of history is practi- 

Thus the shepherds 
folded 
But it is manifest 


‘ally impossible. 
will be safely 

scattered abroad. 
that the 
ment as have in the 
Modernism by letting daylight into con- 
vents and seminaries, are bound to pre- 


and the sheep 


same conditions of environ- 


main produced 


vail and increase more and more. To 
keep her hold on school and university 
education; to satisfy the standards and 
requirements and to receive the finan- 
cial support of modern governments, 
the Church must have an ever-growing 
proportion of qualified teachers among 
the 
It is through this channel chiefly that 
the has entered, 
and must increasingly enter, into the 
medieval mentality. But than 
this; it is plain that, even now, “‘lib- 


ranks of her clergy and religious. 


virus of Modernism 


more 


eral” governments are beginning to 
realize the limitations of Cavour's prin- 
ciple, and to see that it is no true lib- 
erty to suffer the minds and morals of 
the masses to be practised on and tam- 
pered with by men whose ethical, so- 
cial, and political notions are those of 
posi- 


the 


another whose education 


tively 


age; 


unfits them to understand 


mind of their own age and country; 
who lack that guarantee against fa- 
naticism and subversiveness which 


only some measure of liberal university 


education can secure—men, moreover, 


who are bound in conscience to work 
in every way for the downfall of lib- 
eralism and for the re-establishment of 
the medieval theocracy, and for whom 
the secular state is an embodied heresy 
to be combated by political intrigue, in- 
by all the influ- 


ences of their religion. 


spired most sacred 

True liberty of thought does not im- 
ply licensed error and ignorance, but 
the means and opportunities of arriv- 
ing at a sane judgment—means wholly 
denied to the seminarian by the pre- 


scriptions of the Encyclical Pascendi. 
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To require a university degree of those 
who teach and form the public con- 
science is as necessary a measure of 
public safety as the licensing of medi- 
cal practitioners. 

Once more, it must not be forgotten 
(to put it crudely) that those who pay 
the tune. 
Modern conditions make the ecclesias- 
tical body more and more dependent 
on the purse of “the harmless but nec- 


for the piper will call for 


essary” layman, so unmercifully pul- 
verized by the Encyclical. It is 
equally plain that whatever little tem- 
porary success methods of police may 
have in protecting the seminarian from 
the knowledge of awkward facts, they 
will have none at all with the layfolk 
of modernized countries, who will find 
their clergy more and more incapable 
of guiding them through difficulties of 
whose existence the said clergy are 
unaware. Already there is consider- 
able restiveness on the part of the most 
docile, indifferent, and long-suffering 
laity that a 
has ever produced. 


successful sacerdotalism 
We 
ceive their daring to demand an edu- 
cated clergy in any effectual way. But 
we can well their turning 
away quietly in considerable and in- 
with 


sannot con- 


conceive 


creasing numbers, from guides 
whom they have no ideas or language 
in common. This of itself will force 


the guides to make themselves more 
efficient, and w:.i bring them into con- 
tact evil from 
which guard 
them. 
Thus, 


from 


the sources of 


Encyclical 


with 
the would 
through inevitable 
the 


and maintain an uneducated clergy ig- 


pressure 


outside, attempt to create 


norant of real history and of every- 


thing except scholasticism and what 


sanctions, is doomed to 
speedy defeat. With 
the knowledge of history, and 
more, the the 
growth and development. 


scholasticism 
education will 
come 
still 
-ategory of 
It will be utterly impossible to keep 


sense of history, 
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from the Catholic clergy of the near 
future the facts 
which are fatal to the whole juristico- 
scholastic conception of Catholicism, to 
the notion of the Church with all her 


knowledge of those 


essential dogmas and institutions, as 
an abrupt and immediate creation of 
Christ, and as exercising in His name, 
not a spiritual, but a juridical author- 
ity in intellectual, and 
political matters, which He never ex- 
ercised. 

That the medieval interpretation of 
Catholicism is doomed is far more evi- 
dent than that the 
Modernism to find a re-interpretation 


moral, social, 


various efforts of 


will be successful. This is a matter of 


The Hibbert Journal. 


THE PAPAL 


FROM A CATHOLIC’S 


THE REV. 
assumed at 
with 


It may, I suppose, be 
starting that the “Modernism,” 
which the Pope deals in his recent En- 
eyclical, is that, and that only, which 
he describes while he denounces it, and 
that he does not, as some would appear 
to assume, include in his condemnation 
anything besides one special system of 
doctrine, advocated as being suited to 
our present stage of evolutionary 
progress, the old theology being con- 
sidered no less useless for our genera- 
tion than the swaddling-clothes of the 
man. Hence the 


infant for a 


name “Modernism” to designate what 


grown 


is not merely new but bases its claim 
to acceptance precisely on its novelty. 

To sketch in any detail the character 
of the system, as we have it thus pre- 


sented, would not be easy, even did the 


space at my disposal permit of any 
such attempt. Neither is this neces- 
sary. It will suffice for my purpose to 
sketch the main features of the Mod- 


ernist system in the broadest outline, 


and to examine one or two crucial 


FATHER JOUN 
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faith and hope rather than of reasoned 
prediction. The general tendency of 
such efforts is to retain the old forms 
and formulas as unchanged as possible, 
while carefully distinguishing them 
from the supernatural experiences and 
values of which they are but the con 
tingent vehicles; and while pushing 
theory and theology and externalities 
the 


stress 


background, 
faith, 


the evangel- 


and more into 
to lay all 


hope, and charity; upon 


inore 
possible upon 


ieal, mystical, and practical sides of 


Christianity, and upon that purely spir 
itual authority by which the shepherd 
draws the sheep after him instead of 
driving them before him. 


ENCYCLICAL. 


POINT OF VIEW. 


GERARD, 8.d. 


points in illustration of its nature. 
On the that all 
which is beyond the limit of the phe- 


far 


Kantian principle, 


nomenal must be unknowable, so 
as reason is concerned, our Modernists 
declare that whatever is supernatural 
must necessarily be beyond our intel- 

We have no proof that 
the 


right to speak of it as a 


lectual ken. 


anything of kind exists, nor any 
truth. Noth- 
ing of all on which religion has hith- 
erto been supposed to rest has any real 
the 
It is by the process of 


that the objects of 


existence of its own, from 
human mind. 
“vital 


religious belief are evolved, and they 


apart 


, 


immanence’ 


may be true in their religious aspect, 
claim to be true, 
scientifically or historically. Thus, for 
life of Christ 
miraculous elements. 
Virgin; He did 


the tomb, nor ascend to 


though making no 
example, in the actual 
there 
He 


not 


were ho 


was not born of a 


rise from 


Heaven. So far as Science has to do 


with them, these things are untrue. 


But they are true nevertheless in the 
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province of religion; the actual facts of 
our Lord’s life having been transfig- 
ured and refracted in the mind of His 
followers, whose common consent has 
evolved and communicated the attri- 
butes with which He is invested; 
whereas in fact He was but a man of 
the choicest nature, whose like has 
never been nor will be. 

Thus it is claimed that while Science 
and History have equipped themselves 
with sound methods, which show 
much to be incredible which was for- 
merly accepted blindly, there can yet 
be no collision between Science and 
Faith, since they move in different 
planes, the one dealing with things as 
they objectively are, the other as sub- 
jectively “transfigured.” 

So again, to take another point of 
fundamental importance, with regard 
to the Sacraments. They were not in 
reality, says the Modernist, instituted 
by Christ, they do not produce any 
supernatural effect in their recipients, 
nor were they from the first what they 
are now; for this would contradict the 
law of evolution. They are, in reality, 
bare signs or symbols, with no power 
whatever to impart grace (there being, 
indeed, no such thing as grace to be 
imparted); they were instituted by the 
Church, long after the time of Christ, 
or rather were introduced by the 
gradual evolution of the life of Chris- 
tian faith, being born of two needs 
that of giving to religion some sensible 
manifestation, aud that of propagating 
it by some sensible acts; and their effi- 
the 


the phrases embodied in 


cxcy is due wholly to felicitous 
character of 
them, on account of which they have 
proved themselves to be powerful in 
struments for propagating certain great 
And, 
of the part they have thus played in 
the life of the Church, faith is justi- 


their institution to 


and impressive ideas. because 


referring 
Himself. 


fied in 
Christ 


Dog- 


The like holds good of all else 
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nmias do not represent, for the Modern- 
ist, additions to our Natural Knowl- 
edge, delivered once for all by super- 
natural revelation, the logical signifi- 
cance of which may be more and more 
fully comprehended, as time goes on 
and new questions arise, but which re- 
main in themselves final and immuta- 
ble. On the contrary, it is of their 
very essence to change with time, for 
“they are born of the species of im- 
pulse or necessity, by virtue of which 
the believer is constrained to elaborate 
his religious thought, so as to render it 
clearer for himself and others; which 
elaboration consists in the power of 
penetrating and refining the primitive 
formula, not indeed in itself and ac- 
cording to logical development, but as 
required by circumstances, or vitally, 
as the Modernist more abstrusely put 
ag 

So, too, for Scripture. 
Modernist view, is a collection of ex- 
periences, not indeed of such as may 
come to anybody; but of choice and 
extraordinary experiences which may 
have occurred in any religion. Nor 
must their inspiration be set down to 


This, in the 


the Voice of God, speaking from with- 
out; but of God speaking from within, 
through the impulse of vital immanence 
und permanence, only more vehemently 
than -in the ordinary case of the re- 
ligious sentiment declaring its beliefs. 

It would be easy to mention other 
points in illustration; but for our pres- 
ent purpose let these suffice. They in- 
the the 


which the Pope condemns, and his con- 


dicate character of system 
demnation affects those alone who ad- 
vocate such a system. 

It is not my object at present to ex- 
uimine such doctrines in themselves, hor 
to ask what can be urged in support 
of them, or even how far they are in- 
telligible. 1 shall 
one or two considerations of a simpler 


coniine myself to 


and more obvious character. 
In the first place, if such principles 
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be accepted as those upon which Mod- 


ernism rests, it is obvious that the 
Catholic Church must cease to be her- 
The groundwork upon 


she 


self. entire 
based 
the 


founded 


which has been proves a 


mere quicksand. From first, her 


claim has been to be upon 
truths supernaturally revealed, beyond 
the competence of the human intellect 
to discover or to alter. Consequently, 
with St. Paul, she has ever perempto- 
rily insisted, “Though we, or an Angel 
from Heaven, should preach another 
Gospel than that which ye received, let 
him be anathema.” For nineteen cen- 
turies it has been the belief of Catho- 
lics that the doctrines comprised in the 
Christian revelation are true, beyond 
fear of doubt, for all times and places, 
and that the warrant for their truth 
is ultimately the testimony of Christ, 
and proximately the teaching of His 
Church, safeguarded from error in her 
the Holy Ghost. 


hand, it should 


office by 
If, on the other 
uppear that the articles of their creed 
ure, of their very nature, in a 
petual of flux, that 
no more than religious formule ten- 
tatively set before the religious sen- 
timent by the devout mind, as approxi- 
mations to truth, and merely symbolic 
to the object-world, 


doctrinal 


per- 


state they «are 


in their reiation 
and therefore subject to reconstruction 
and rejection as times pass and investi- 
gation progresses, while the final test 
of their validity is not the 
Christ speaking with authority through 
the Church, but acceptance on the part 


voice of 


of religious sentiment which finds 


them conformable to its 
Catholics will 


needs—in 


such case, how many 


coutinue to believe, or will consider 
that anything is left worth believing? 

Another consideration both confirms 
the first and adds to it. 


members of the Church could by 


Hiow many 
any 
possibility ever get so far as to under- 
stand the Modernist Quite 
apart from everything else, it is evi- 


system? 


dently a system that can be compre- 
hended only by philosophers, and not 
What could be 
made of it by the vast majority of men, 


very many of them. 


by a flock of Breton or Tyrolese or Con- 
We 
that Pius X. himself does not properly 


nemara peasants? are assured 
understand it. and it will probably be 
allowed that the 


are even less likely to do so, that what- 


bulk of his subjects 


ever else it is, it is not a creed, 


Which he may read who binds the 
sheaf, 

Or builds the house, or digs the 
grave, 

Or those wild eyes that watch the 
wave 


In roarings round the coral reef. 

But, even if we do not go so far as to 
argue that to appeal to all sorts and 
conditions of men is sufficient proof of 
the truth of a religion—its incapacity 
to make such appeal is certainly enough 
to disprove it. “Pauperes evangelizan- 
tur” has from the first been a note of 
the Gospel, and it was among the ig- 
norant and lowly, rather than the wise 
and cultivated, that the first conquests 
of Christianity spread and its power 
grew. 

If it be replied that the simple and 
unphilosophical multitude being mani- 
festly 
things at their true value, it is precisely 
for them that the dogmas of theology 
rendered that 
plea 


incapable of comprehending 


were necessary, and on 


account are justified, such a 
surely cannot mean that, in the name 
of truth, the favored 


few are to set before the many what 


and enlightened 


in fact are falsehoods, knowing and 
intending that they shall be taken for 
actual truths. And, if not this, what 
does it mean? 

Another 
all-important point of 


If our 


the 


religion in its 


consideration regards 


foundation 
the 


moral aspect. true 
the 


mind. enlightened by 


is to be sanction of human 


the evolution of 
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thought, why should not Christians 
lock to the future, as well as to the 
present, and incorporate in their belief 
and practice what they assure them- 
selves is inevitably going to be the out- 
come of the trend of human opinion as 
they scientifically study it? A man 
or body of men, for instance, concludes 
that'a century hence the sanctity of 
marriage will be given up by the gen- 
eral consent of civilized nations—and 
this being a still higher point of evolu- 
tion than has yet actually been reached, 
asks why we should not enter forth- 
with upon its consequences. What, on 
Modernist principles, could be replied 
to such an argument? 

Here again, therefore, for Catholics 
with whom their faith is the deepest 
and surest of all certitudes, the Mod- 
ernist system contradicts every princi 
ple which they hold most sacred, and 
were it suffered to spread amongst the 
faithful unopposed, would effectually 
stifle all true religion in the souls of 
many. With “A Catholic Layman” 
in the Times, they say, that had it not 
been denounced, they would have been 
inclined to despair of Catholicity and 
Christianity. 

I would add a word about a particu- 
lar question which, although not di- 
rectly connected with the Encyclical, 
has been much quoted in recent dis- 
cussions—namely, that of Cardinal 
Newman, whose teaching various writ- 
ers confidently declare to be condemned 
by Pope Pius. The grounds upon 
which such a supposition is based are 
instructive, and afford a practical il- 
lustration of the misapprehension 
which easily arises if such a document 
be not carefully interpreted. 

It is argued, in the first place, that 
Newman must needs be aimed at by 
the Encyclical, inasmuch as he believed 
in doctrinal “Development,” and the 
“Modernists” are condemned for teach- 
ing that doctrines and dogmas undergo 
evolution as time goes on. 


It would, however, seem to be ob- 
vious that there is nothing in common 
between the logical development of 
dogma from a dogmatic depositum fidei, 
which Newman upheld, and the evolu- 
tion of the whole system of dogma 
from the mere religious sense, which 
the Encyclical condemns. The doc- 
trine of development, in the sense un- 
derstood by Newman, did not com- 
mence with him. It was, for instance, 
clearly set forth in the Council of Flor- 
ence (1441), by the Archbishop of 
Rhodes, a chief spokesman on the 
Latin side, who contended for the li- 
ceity of “explanatio” (davamrruéis) and 
“declaratio” (cadyvea) as against 
addition to the depositum from without 
mpooOnK), which was _ illicit. As 
the Archbishop summed up the matter, 
“It has from the beginning of the proc- 
lamation of the Gospel been lawful to 
unfold and make clear those things 
which are implicitly contained in the 
principles of faith, and that alone is 
permitted.” But according to the 
Modernist system, extrinsic infiltration 
from science or the Zeitgeist is of the 
essence of dogmatic evolution. 

Very appositely to our present topic, 
Newman says (Office and Work of Uni- 
versities, c. xvi.):— 


The oracles of Divine Truth, as time 
goes on, do but repeat one message 
from above which they have ever ut- 
tered, since the tongues of fire attested 
the coming of the Paraclete; still, 
as time goes on, they utter it with 
greater force and precision, under di- 
verse forms, with fuller luminousness, 
and a richer ministration of thought, 
statement, and argument. [Some- 
times] before the Church speaks, one 
or other of her forward children speaks 
for her, and while he does anticipate to 
a certain point what she is about to say 
or enjoin, he states it incorrectly, 
makes it error instead of truth, and 
risks his own faith in the process.  In- 


‘ Mansi, “Collectio,” tom. xxxi., col. 554, seq 
Session VI. 
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deed, this is actually one source, or 
rather concomitant, of heresy, that it 
is the misshapen, huge, and grotesque 
foreshadow of true statements which 
are to come. ... Supposing Abelard 
to be the first master of scholastic phi- 
losophy, we shall have still no difficulty 
in condemning the author, while we 
honor the work. To him is only the 
glory of spoiling by his own self-will 
what would have been done well and 
surely under the teaching and guidance 
of Infallible Authority. 

It has likewise been urged that be- 
cause Newman wrote that “No religion 
is from God which 
sense of right and wrong,” he held the 
personal individual revelation of God 


contradicts our 


in the soul to be above all dogma and 
a test of its truth or falsehood, and so 
was at one with Modernists, according 
to whom the authority of the Church 
and her magisterium springs, in its last 


analysis, from the individual con- 
sciences of her members, particularly 
those more elevated and enlightened 


whose new and original experiences are 
most fully in harmony with the needs 
of their respective generations. 

But it is obvious that here again the 
difference between Newman and his al- 
and 
fact 
and 


leged successors is fundamental 


absolute. What he quotes is the 
of conscience, the manifest reality 
authority of the of right 
wrong written in the human heart, 
he uses this as a guiding line for him- 
self, the 
by which men may be led to find truth 
The Hibbert Journal. 


law and 


and 


most effective guiding line, 
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of religion. As he adds in the same 
paragraph, “A religion which 
manded us to lie or to have a cum- 
munity of wives, would ipso facto for- 
feit all claim to a divine origin” 
(Grammar of Assent, p. 414). In 
actly the same way he used the argu- 
ment from our intellect, and would say 
that religion can from God 
which contradicts the teaching of rea- 


son. 


col- 


ex- 


no be 


Having started from reason and con- 
science as guides to conduct us to the 
truth, to say that no doctrine can be 
true which is in contradiction to them 
is a self-evident proposition, or, rather, 
tautological. According to the system 


of Modernism, it is the human con- 


science, or consciousness, which 


the 


con- 


structs articles which faith is to 
accept. 

And 
with 


doubt 


who is familiar 
the 


would 


can any one 
writings have 
what 
attitude 
which resolves dogma inte a nebula of 
and Christ Himself 


into a lay-figure, draped in attributes 


his slightest 


as to have been 


Newman's towards a system 


human sentiment 
which have no other origin than the 
minds of men actuated by “vital im- 
manence”? Did he not declare in his 
Apologia, “Dogma has been the funda- 
mental principle of 
know no other religion. 


my religion. I 
I cannot en- 
ter into the idea of any other sort of 
religion; religion as a mere sentiment 
is to me a dream and a mockery”? 





THE RETURN OF 
XXV. 


THE MEETING IN THE OLD SCHOOL, 


There is no month in Boronach like 
June. It has the warmth of summer 
with the freshness of spring, for in 
wild northern regions it is al- 
most the end of May before the trees 


these 





THE EMIGRANT. 

are quite green and the chill air of win- 

Mrs. Wil- 
with an 


ter entirely chased away. 
the 
ancient straw hat shading her comely 


liamson, Doctor's wife, 


and sensible countenance, on a certain 


June morning “ran along,” as she 
called it, to see Barabel; and finding 
her on the hillside, feeding chickens 
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against a background of glowing yellow 
whin-bushes, climbed up to within 
speaking distance and seated herself 
breathlessly on a stone. Barabel came 
und sat on the heather near her. 

“IT have to wait here till they are 
quite finished,” she remarked. ‘These 
wretched sea-gulls come and gobble up 
everything as soon as my back is 
turned.” 

“I know,” said Mrs. Williamson, 
sympathetically. “They are just like 
that with me. I saw quite a cloud of 
them about you. You looked most pic- 
turesque, my dear, like St. what’s-his- 
nuime preaching to the birds.” 

The girl laughed. “Appearances are 
deceptive,” she remarked, fanning her- 
self with a handful of brackens. 
“They don’t make me feel like a saint, 
I assure you.” 

“lL came to see,” said the little stout 
lady, now breathing more easily, “what 
you are going to do about the meeting 
to-night.” 

Barabel looked gravely down the bill- 
side to the sea shimmering between the 
branches of a row of tall fir-trees. 
“Are you going?” she said. “IT had 
not thought of going.” 

“My dear Barabel!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Williamson. “Of course I’m going. 
I am most anxious to hear Mr. Stew- 
art. I remember him when he was 
a little bare-legged boy, and ho one 
to look after him but that dreadful old 


grandmother of his. It's quite a ro- 
mance to think of. And your father 
is going to speak, too, I hear. Of 
course you must go. It would look 


very strange if you did not, I am sure. 
I thought you and Mr. Colin were great 
friends, my dear,” she added a little 
archly. 

Barabel ignored the sparkling mean- 
ing of her glances. “We have always 
been good friends,” she said simply. 
“L thought only men went to political 


meetings.” 
“Oh, but this is quite different,” Mrs. 


Williamson went on volubly. “We are 
al! interested in Mr. Stewart and in 
your father, of course. Miss Jane is 
going. I was afraid you might have 
arranged to go with her, and she is 
deaf, you know, and always likes a 
front seat, and I don’t like to make 
myself quite so conspicuous, and I 
thought you and I might slip in at the 
very back, you know, in the recess, 
and no one woud notice us, and we 
should see and hear splendidly. of 
course you'll come, my dear.” 

“Why, yes,” said the young woman 
hastily. “Of course I will, if you’re 
going. I am very anxious about my 
father,” she added after a moment. 
“You know he was told to avoid all ex- 
citement and worry, and he is just 
dreadfully excited over this election. 
He is continually talking to the people 
about it, and having meetings with 
Sergeant M’Alastar and Little Cathal, 
and he is looking dreadful, Mrs. Wil- 
liamson. I wish it was all over.” 

The older woman nodded sagely. 
“The doctor was just saying something 
like that last night,’ she admitted; 
“and, do you know, we were quite sur- 
prised to hear your father was to speak 
to-night. We thought he was against 
Mr. Stewart's candidature altogether,” 
—and here the good lady stole a curi- 
ous glance at Miss Barabel. 

“He is against it,” she admitted 
frankly and steadily, “but I think he 
wants to hear him speak before he 
says anything more. We know that 
he can help our cause better than any 
one else,” she went on, flushing a little. 
“But he doesn’t know him, and so, of 
course, he cannot tell.” 

Mrs. Williamson rose from her stone, 
recalling her household duties. “I be- 
lieve there is the greatest enthusi- 
asm about him in Port Erran,” she 
called back, as she went down the 
hill. 

The famous meeting in the old 


schoolhouse of Boronach, which is re- 

















membered there to this day, began at 
half-past eight that night, and Barabel, 
we may be sure, had plenty to think 
about in the dark corner at the back, 
before the speakers made their appear- 
ance. Men from all parts of the dis- 
trict were thronging in and taking their 
seats on the narrow old wooden forms, 
and before long the place was packed 
to overflowing, and the queer ancient 
latticed windows were opened so that 
those outside on the green might be 
able to hear the speaking. It was still 
broad daylight, though a 
lamps were set on the table, their lights 


couple of 


turned low. 
themselves with a good deal of excite- 


The people talked among 


ment. Barabel, being at the back, 
could rot see their faces, but Miss 
Jane, seated on a chair in the front 
row, turned round and scanned the 


audience through her eyeglasses, and, 
catching sight of Mrs. Williamson and 
her companion, made frantic signs to 
them to Barabel 
smiled and shook her head, and the 
doctor's wife by impressive gesticnla- 


come forward. 


tions tried to convey to Miss Jane her 
retiring disposition and love of a back 
seat. 

The room was very musty and dusty. 
It was never used save for an 
sional meeting of this sort, and 
walls were green and mouldy 
damp, and cobwebs hanging in the cor- 
ners. The flooring was giving way in 
several places, and up above the great 
eld rotting rafters were one or two 
holes letting in a glimpse of summer 
sky. 

Presently the Bard came in alone— 


occa- 
the 
with 


a small, notable figure, with his worn 
white face and jet-black curls. He 
sat in the front beside Miss Jane, and 
Barabel wondered whether had 
seen Colin, who had arrived only that 
The subtle 


he 


evening from Port Erran. 
excitement of the gathering communi- 
cated itself to the girl, and she found 
it difficult to reply Mrs. 
1908 


suitably to 
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whisper- 
ing. the 
laughter of the young lads, the hum 
of insects, the sound of a hobbled pony 
A white butterfly 
and fluttered 
companion 


Williamson's good-humored 


From outside came low 


munching grass. 
the 
Barabel. 


fiew in at window 
about Her 
laughed and whispered that this was 
unlucky. 

There was some cheering when Co- 
lin appeared, accompanied by the Ser- 
geant and Mr. M’Pherson from “Head- 

Mrs. Williamson all 

“What a fine face it is, 
she murmured. “Who would 
ever have thought Barabel kept 
whispering “Hush!” with small success. 
The little lady had scented romance in 
this direction the summer before, and 
“He has 


quarters.” was 
eagerness. 


Barabel,” 





was determined to enjoy it. 
seen us, Barabel,” she whispered. “I 
saw him look at you, my dear.” Bara- 
bel blushed deeply, and sent a longing 
the shelter of Miss Jane's 
prim cloak. Oh, but she was proud 
too! It was getting dark now in the 
back of the hall, and her eyes were wet 
and shone like stars as she thought of 
the triumph this night was to Colin. To 
think of ali she remembered of him,— 
slaving for the old grandmother with 


glance to 


her glittering hawk’s eyes, doing me- 
nial work, waiting all those years in 
Boronach, and now—who would have 
thought or guessed he would come so 
soon to his own? Colin! to be a Mem- 
ber of Parliament! 

Sergeant M’Alastor got up and 
moved that Mr. Grant, who had been 
so long absent from Boronach, should 
take the chair. There was silence all 
at once. The Bard rose, crossed to 
the table, and without any formal ac- 
the 
was no more laughter, 


ceptance of position began to 
There 
no more whispering of nonsense after 
that. 
with a restrained passion that startled 
Just at first 


of what 


speak. 


He spoke from his experience 


and yet stilled the people. 


no one caught the drift he 
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said. He went back to the days of his 
boyhood in Boronach, when people had 
settled down to make the best they 
could of the holdings into which they 
had been put by Mr. Alexander. He 
spoke of the crushing fear under which 
they lived in those days, and of their 
sense of helplessness and uncertainty 
in their new conditions. “I remem- 
ber,” he said, “one day when the 
ground-officer came to the township, 
seeing a score of grown men following 
him about at a little distance as chil- 
dren might follow a_ stranger. He 
turned round on them with a curse 
and asked them what they meant by it, 
and they went away like frightened 
children. ‘Why were we following?’ 
I asked my father, for | was a young 
child. ‘We were afraid he would be 
angry,’ he said to me, ‘if we didn’t at- 
tend him.’”’ He told old stories within 
his memory of laborious improvements 
on the houses and land that ended like 
the story of Little Cathal and his fa- 
ther; and then how, when he came to 
years himself, he took note of the in- 
justice that was done, and vowed to 
break off the yoke if he could. Then 
came the tale of his struggle with Al- 
lan—of how he had dared to set him- 
self up to oppose him, and how in one 
case after another he, a poor Gaelic- 
speaking ignorant man, had _ been 
beaten. He told of the house he had 
built for his bride, and of the miserable 
hovel to which he had been obliged to 
bring her home. He mentioned no 
name, and there were still many in the 
audience who had no idea where they 
were being led. The gentleman from 
Headquarters and the Sergeant thought 
they had made a good choice of a 
chairman, and gave him a profound at- 
tention. They thought he was attack- 
ing a system, and were quite pleased 
to see a few indifferent reputations sac- 
rificed. Some who knew the tale of 
that old warfare thought the speaker 
had been led by his feelings to forget 


the connection between the old ground- 
officer and the present candidate; oth- 
ers knew what he meant, and their 
sympathies were with him. Colin 
knew it almost from the first—saw in 
one blinding flash what the man was 
doing, and what was coming. Had he 
been different himself from what he 
was, and had Angus not been the fa- 
ther of the woman he loved, he might 
have stopped him,—might have had a 
whispered colloquy with his henchmen, 
and pleaded the lateness of the hour, 
fatigue, anything to save the situation; 
but the two men being what they were, 
there was nothing for it but silence. 
Colin leaned forward in his chair, his 
head on his hand, and when the thing 
became plain no one could see how he 
was taking it. 

Angus Bard went on, never raising 
his voice, yet stirring the people to an 
ever-deepening excitement. He told, 
as if it had happened yesterday, the 
story of the emigrant ship, of the ruse 
by which he was forced into exile, of 
the loss of his child, of the way by 
which he was taken on board, of the 
house burned before his eyes. Then 
came the record of the painful voyage, 
the miserable food, the overcrowding, 
the deaths at sea, and finally the tale 
of what happened when the emigrants 
landed. We have told it already, and 
the bare facts culled from that old 
newspaper Mr. Rory sent to Sir David 
looked bad enough. The Bard told it 
with the passion of an eyewitness, of a 
sufferer. When he spoke of that 
March of Death from Montreal to Que- 
bec in the frost and snow, with starv- 
ing women and starving children sink- 
ing by the way, he mentioned .names 
that were known to the old people— 
names of sisters and brothers and 
friends. Strong men wept at the pit- 
iful recital, and through the whole tell- 
ing of it one name was still unmen- 
tioned and yet never suffered to be for- 
gotten. With the skill of an artist 
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Angus showed by whose blame, to suit 
whose selfish schemings, the date of 
the vessel’s sailing had been changed, 
so that instead of landing in the new 
country in the end of spring the ex- 
iles landed in the beginning of winter; 
whose promises raised the hopes of 
these poor people, whose pitiless care- 
lessness and indifference decreed the 
suffering of so many of them. “Il 
made a vow,” said the speaker, “I said 
it to myself on sea when the little ones 
got ill with the bad food, I said it to 
myself on the march we had when we 
buried Allie and old Robbie 
Ruagh and Mary Stewart's two little 
lassies. I had no money in my pocket, 
and only the tatters of boots on my 
feet, but I said I will go back yet to 
Boronach, and I will make to be heard 
what no one would listen to before. I 
will take the people out of the hand of 
the man that oppressed them, and as I 
live, Allan Stewart will not go unpun- 
ished.” 

There low 
people that seemed like strong assent. 
For the moment it is probable that they 
forgot the man was dead. Dismay 
showed itself in Sergeant M’Alastar’s 
face as he realized for the first 
what had happened. He got up to his 
feet, but Angus was holding the peo- 


Morison 


was a sound from the 


time 


ple. “I was asked to take the chair 
at this meeting,” he said. “Do you 


think now I would take it? I listened 
to the promises of the father, and do 
you think I would listen to the prom- 
ises of the son? Allan has gone be- 
fore his Judge, but we have ourselves 
to look to. Men of Boronach! 
you no man to send to Parliament but 
Allan Stewart's son?” 

He sat down, but before he did so 
half a dozen men were on their feet. 
Mr. M’Pherson of the League tried to 


“Mr. Grant has 


have 


make himself heard. 
taken a most unfair advantage of us,” 
he cried out. 
against Mr. Stewart. 


“He has nothing to say 
He has kept us 
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too long from the business of the even- 
ing.” 

A hissing rose here and there. “We 
have had business enough,” some one 
called out. Mr. M’Pherson, greatly ex- 
cited, turned Colin, 
mained motionless without looking up. 
Little Cathal got up from among the 
people—a great giant of a man, with 


to who had re- 


a gaunt bony face, hollow eyes, a flar- 


ing necktie, and black Glasgow-cut 
clothes. “Mr. Grant spoke the truth,” 
he said. “We were wrong. We for- 


got that the curse of heaven and of the 
As they 


Soronach people, so they 


people is upon that family. 
cast out the 
and will be 
Mr. 


Grant, who has been the people's friend 


out 
that 


themselves were cast 
cast out. I move Angus 
since his youth, and has kept hope in 
us by his songs, and come back to be 
among us and help us, is a more fit and 
proper person to represent us in Var- 
liament.” 

There was a great storm of cheering. 
The Sergeant was on his feet waiting 
for a chance to speak. “Gentlemen,” 
he cried whenever he could get a hear- 
ing, “you are making a mistake.” 


we 


“No! no!” cried the people. 

“We have every confidence in Mr. 
Stewart.” 

“No! no!” they cried again. 


“Listen to me,” he demanded, with a 
kind of serious anger. “Here is a man 
lle 


saved you from going on the rocks ten 


that has been your good friend. 


years ago, he gave food to your fami- 

starving, 
IIe took 

it. 


lies when they were near 


ure you going to forget it? 


up your cause and put heart into 


Listen to him now, and after you have 


done that you will judge better who 
should be your candidate. Have you 
forgotten how he spoke to you last 


summer, and how clear and powerful 
he put your case for you? I tell you 
to let bygones be bygones, for you will 
get no member like Mr. Stewart.” 

A man the back of the 


got up in 





— ‘ 
a a 
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schoolhouse from near Barabel. ~ 
am of the mind of Little Cathal,” he 
said. “We know Colin Stewart our- 


selves, and he was never one of Us. 
The Sergeant speaks of what he did 
and what he said, and I would put the 
Sergeant in mind of an old proverb we 
have, “The cat purrs for himself. If 
we returned Allan’s son he would have 
what he purred for.” He sat down. 

Poets sing of Love and Death, the 
great overmastering Realities. Who 
sings of Custom that has often been 
stronger than they? Barabel, eager, 
independent, hot champion of a friend 
or a cause, sat quiet in her corner, an 
iron band at her heart. Why did not 
Colin speak? Why did he not speak’ 
The Sergeant had said he had a power 
to calm the people that was like magic. 
Why did he not speak? 

He got up at last, and every one 
grew so quiet all of a sudden that the 
sound of a woman milking into a tin 
pail could be heard quite distinctly 
through the open windows. 

“Men of Boronach,” he began. His 
voice was husky and shaken, and he 
was deadly pale. He looked like a 
man who had come through a terrible 
ordeal. When Angus Bard had told 
of the journey to Quebec, he too had 
been weeping. “Men of Boronach 
——" He stopped, and two tears rose 
painfully to the girl’s eyes. She saw 
that he had not sufficient command of 
himself to go on. “I want to tell you 
~——” he said, and again stopped. He 
laid down the paper he had in his hand, 
stood awhile in silence, bowed, and 
walked out of the schoolhouse. The 
man sitting near Barabel began to 
cheer; a few others followed his ex- 
ample. Angus Bard got up, and there 
was a storm of cheering. Colin heard 
it as he went. 


Beyond a confused impression of 
speeches and counter-speeches, Barabel 
heard little of what followed. She 
knew that her father was being urged 
to stand for Boronach himself, but 
what answer he made she did not take 
in. Mrs. Williamson had been scared 
into silence. The Bard’s daughter sat 
looking at him as he stood facing the 
people, and as she looked her eyes saw 
beyond him,—beyond the walls of the 
schoolhouse, down the road to Carndhu, 
and beyond that again, down a gallery 
of old years to a dreary raftered 
kitchen, its doors open to a June day, 
that sent shafts of light across its 
earthen floor, to a little boy lying in the 
box-bed of it nursing a broken leg, his 
face heavy with cogitations beyond his 
years. The dark insistent eyes under 
masses of tangled hair gleamed yet 
upon her, and the tones of feigned boy- 
ish indifference dictated the queer 
childish message to William, “Ask him 
if a man’s father or his grandfather did 
something very bad, would it make a 
difference to the man?” 

Mrs. Williamson pulled the girl’s 
sleeve. “We had better go,” she whis- 
pered. “Miss Jane is going—she is 
beckoning to us.” Barabel followed 
her out. 

“I can take you both down in the 
carriage,” said Miss Jane, struggling 
with a shawl at the door. “Child, are 
you cold? You are shivering.” 

“No, thank you, I am not cold,” said 
Barabel. 

It was a beautiful night. After the 
heated mouldy schoolhouse, the air 
was deliciously cool and fresh; pale 
stars looked down; a burn tinkled in 
the grass; the infinite kindness of the 
Everlasting Father breathed through 
the night. His tenderness tempered 
the breeze. 

Lydia Miller Mackay. 


(To be continued.) 
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A YEAR AMONGST AMERICANS. 


I, 

I have visited Americans rather than 
America. I have, indeed, crossed and 
recrossed the vast continent, from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific Ocean and back 
to my starting point, by routes that 
have carried me over enormous dis- 
tances, in such uninterrupted conven- 
and comfort (the promiscuous 
sleeping-cars, notwithstanding) as I 
have not experienced in any other con- 
tinent of the world, although I have 
travelled across every one of them; 
and I have not been insensible, I trust, 
to the imposing scenery through which 
But traversing Amer- 


ience 


I have passed. 
ica was merely the necessary means to 
meeting, that I might know, Ameri- 
cans, Which was my constant aim. For 
I would fain estimate the “genius” of 
this people, and that, I know, is the 
product, although it is often endowed 
with fictitious identity and 
falsely regarded as the producer of, 
superior to and dominating, the indi- 
vidual characters of the people them- 
selves. 

I shall be more restrained than Amer- 
icans themselves in criticism of 
American institutions. Their present 
temper disposes them to excessive self- 
disparagement; and, indeed, a humble 


personal 


my 


heart has always been beneath their 
bluster and brag. The loud deprecia- 
tion of themselves that is, the 
louder appreciation of themselves that 
was, can be traced to a common root. 


and 


It is easy to believe that, to wield any 
kind of influence over the masses of an 
enormous democratized community in 
whom ultimate power lies, an individ- 
ual must make his expressed opinions 
pronounced than 
Therefore, when the 
nation, after its first years of national 


much more his in- 


ward convictions. 


inexperience, which were characterized 
by unreasonable optimism, was in dan- 





ger of growing diffident in face of its 
great and increasing 
and tasks, its leaders made conscious 
exaggeration, in order to maintain the 
nation in a just appreciation of its 
powers; and the people, slow to see 
through the exaggeration, were quick 
to make it their own, and then were 
inevitably driven to spend themselves 
that they might make sure of the 
wealth, and to throw themselves into 
violent motions that they might make 
sure of the powers, which they had 
been told that they possessed. By 
this process, without gaining the as- 
surance that they sought, they lost the 


responsibilities 


secret of silence, dignity, and repose; 
and more than ever it seemed neces- 
sary, in order to impress the people, to 
resort to noise and effort, to act and ef- 
fect. Then was the era of brag. But 
when, at last, the eviis wrought by the 
old exaggerations became apparent to 
a few, these, in order that they might 
be heard by the many, practised new 
exaggerations of speech and act in a 
direction opposite to the old; and the 
unqualified denunciation of the ills of 
the body politic which have filled the 
land during recent years, and the spec- 
tacular legislative measures proposed 
as a remedy, have had so potent an ef- 
fect upon the popular mind that, in 
America, bragging is in danger of be- 
coming a lost art... 

The first 
brought face to face with an inspiring 
vision; their hearts beat high with the 


settlers in America were 


hope of a new social order; they heard 
the challenge of liberty, equality, and 
fraternity; and they flung themselves 
with transport into the new day which 


seemed to them to have dawned. And 
the remarkable achievements of the 
early Puritans were largely due to 


their sublime faith that New England 


was charged with the Divine mission to 
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show the world what human society 
might be, when governed by constant 
devotion to the revealed law of God. 
Soon shades of the prison house closed 
in upon the growing nation. National 
experience, as was inevitable, modified 
the early faith; and the nation would 
be not less, but more, fitted for its eter- 
nal task if it were merely disciplined 
and chastened, and if, with the 
covery that liberty is not a pastime, it 
had made the more important discov- 
ery that liberty has greater virtue and 
value on that account. But, in the dif- 
ficulty and disaster of self-government, 
the splendid vision seems to have fied 
and to be discredited. Liberty is in 
danger of becoming only a politician’s 
watchword or a sigh on the lips of re- 
ligion; few dare hope any longer to 
realize it in full-breathing flesh. .. . 

The lack of democratic confidence 
shows itself in ominous ways, most om- 
inously perhaps in .a drift to what 
might be termed an elective despotism. 
At New York and San Francisco, and 
at many between these geo- 
graphical extremes, Governors, Mayors, 
und Commissioners have been vested 
for a term of years with larger powers 
than Englishmen would surrender to 
any individual, however worthy, or to 
any Commission, however carefully se- 
lected, even for a day or an hour. “The 
cure of the ills of democracy is more 
democracy” the American 
shibboleth, but no one can or dares pro- 
nounce it unfalteringly now; and, as 
the machinery of democratic govern- 
ment, groaning under the pressure of 
new demands, breaks down in any of 
its parts, the attempt is made to repair 
it, not by providing a more vital and 
genuinely organized expression of the 
popular will, but by giving to admin- 
istrative officers and ever-in- 
creasing power. 

I attended a “town meeting” at 
Wellesley Hills, Massachusetts—a New 
As completely as in 


dis- 


points 


was once 


more 


England town. 
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the ancient Greek City-State or in the 
modern Russian mir, pure democracy 
was in action. Every item of business, 
great and small, all that might affect 
in any degree any individual of the 
town, from the appointment of execu- 
tive officers to the naming of streets, 
was submitted to the entire body of 
the townsmen for decision by them- 
selves. It was democracy as it once 
was everywhere, and is now only here 
and there, in this land. I should be 
the last man in the world to suggest 
that no administrative act can be truly 
democratic unless the people en masse 
assemble to initiate and to approve it. 
Such a doctrine is both absurd in itself 
and the reductio ad absurdum of gov- 
ernment, as I heard the President of 
Columbia University say in a vigorous 
address to the University of California. 
“It is a false, spurious, and misleading 
democracy that would destroy effi- 
ciency in working out the people’s poli- 
cies by insisting that all the people 
shall join in working them out.” But 
that is also false democracy which, 
from fear of the people, surrenders 
popular rights to Commissioners ap- 
pointed by elected officials and placed 
and this is 
Mas- 


beyond popular control; 
what is seen in America to-day. 
sachusetts will serve as well as any 
other State to illustrate the impotence 
to which the people have been reduced. 
Complaints were made of gross mis- 
management of the prisons of that 
State. But upon investigation it was 
found that the prison commissioners 
could not be reached after their ap- 
pointment except at the trouble, ex- 
pense, and delay of judicial investiga- 
tion; and nothing was done. The sys- 
tem gives great power without proper 
responsibility; it tends to remove the 
people’s government from the people’s 
control; and it even fails to secure effi- 
ciency. Yet that, if it be a democracy 
at all, is democracy as it is in many 
cities, and is tending to become in all. 
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It is an attempt to cure the ills of de- 
mocracy by less. democracy. It is 
adopted as a heroic remedy for the 
corruption of the “political machine”; 
but a question has been asked which 
might well give reformers pause: “Is 
not the corrupt politician, because he is 
democratic in his methods, on a more 
ethical line of social development than 
the reformer himself?” 

This retrograde movement is likely 
to be continued, at an accelerated pace, 
in the immediate future, if only from 
fear of the too forward movement of 
Socialism, which is becoming a serious 
menace to the State, and of which, in 
a later article, I shall have occasion 
to speak. Americans are impression- 
able and volatile and disposed to run 
to extremes. They are quick to take 
up new ideas and to carry them to 
their utmost extent. They have not, 
nor could they have, the deepness of 
earth, the strata of deciduous leaves of 
ages of experience, which instinctively 
supplies counterpoises to partial or 
novel impulses. In athletic contests 
between America and England, Amer- 
ica shows greatly superior form in 
those .“events” which depend for suc- 
cess upon nervous energy—sprinting, 
hurdling, and jumping—while England 
excels in those that demand sustained 
effort; and “An American at Oxford” 
has drawn the conclusion that the 
crispness and variety of the American 
climate fosters nervous energy at the 
expense of physical vitality, while the 
equality of the English climate has the 
opposite effect. In the long and ardu- 
ous task to which the American de- 
mocracy is committed, will the endur- 
ance of the future equal the splendid 
evergy of the past? That is really the 
question that was raised by the Secre- 
tary of State, Mr. Eliiu Root, when he 
recently impressed upon the students 
at Yale University that, while democ- 
racy has proved successful under sim- 
ple conditions, it remains to be seen 
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how it will stand the strain of the 
vast complication of life upon which 
the country is now entering. 

Of the answer no one who knows the 
American character can have serious 
doubt. These movements which I 
have noted, greatly as they have af- 
fected the surface of American life, 
yet remain superficial. Americans are 
essentially conservative. They still 
are, as they were found and described 
by “Ambassador Bryce,” like a tree 
whose pendulous shoots quiver and 
rustle with the lightest breeze, while 
its roots enfold the rock with a grasp 
which storms cannot loosen; and Amer- 
ica clearly evinces its English origin 
in this, as in many ether ways. Miss 
Jane Addams, in her “Newer Ideals of 
Peace,” even says:—‘In our overween- 
ing desire to remain Anglo-Saxon, we 
have fallen into the Anglo-Saxon 
temptation of governing all peoples by 
one standard.” 

The American is, indeed, other than 
an Americanized Englishman. He is, 
as he claims to be, a new man. No 
one who has lived in Australia and 
South Africa as well as in America can 
fail to realize that the American, in a 
sense which does not apply to British 
colonists, has been made over into a 
new man by the new mode of life 
which he has embraced and the new 
Government which he obeys in this 
new land—a man who acts upon new 
ideas, new principles, and new preju- 
dices in this new world which he has 
made his own—a man in whom the 
climate and other potent factors of 
his new physical environment have 
wrought a new physiological type, 
while the more subtle influences of a 
new continent, which he has had al- 
most to himself and in which he has 
long been kept practically free from 
contact and entanglement with the old 
world, were producing a type intel- 
lectually and morally new. 


But the master-force in American 
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civilization has been, and is, the Anglo- 
Saxon spirit derived from the English 
settlers who colonized the new world. 
The greatest migration of historic 
times has been to America from all the 
other nations of the world; but the ex- 
treme preponderance of the English 
stock in America up to 1850 made a 
centre of influence that has proved ir- 
resistible in moulding into its likeness 
all subsequent settlers. Never was 
such an absorbing and transforming 
power as the English race domiciled in 
America, speaking the English lan- 
guage, possessing the English moral, 
legal, and political ideals, and develop- 
ing the precedents of English freedom. 
In consequence, the new American has 
the old English dislike of great schemes 
and of heroic remedies and of actions 
which are destructive of a complex 
civilization; and in America, as in Eng- 
land, freedom will broaden slowly 
down from precedent to precedent and 
prove enduring because broad based 
upon the people’s will. And now that 
America, like England, has colonial 
possessions, and the future of imperial 
democracy rests with these two na- 
tions, it is inevitable that a common 
task and common responsibilities shall 
tend to fuller mutual comprehension 
and closer fellowship—perhaps even to 
conformity to a common type. 

A wit who does not lack wisdom has 
said that the English love Americans 
but not America, and the Americans 
love England but not the English; and 
I am afraid that I must testify to hav- 
ing discovered in many Americans a 
prejudice against me as an English- 
man, which had to be overcome. It 
was not often made plain, for Ameri- 
cans are the politest people in the 
world. They are not, indeed, as care- 
ful as Europeans, they are even much 
less careful than Lritish colonists, to 
observe the gradations of conventional 
politeness according to rank, age, and 


station; and I must confess that some- 


times I have been foolishly disposed 
to resent a certain ease and familiarity 
of bearing and manner and tone on the 
part of men in positions which, being 
classified as “inferior” in other coun- 
tries, are accepted there as involving 
an obligation of particular deference to 
the members of a “superior” class. 
But this pettiness passed as wider ex- 
perience brought the discovery of a 
new and more genuine, because more 
inclusive, politeness, human and gen- 
eral, rather than individual and rela- 
tive to persons. It may be that there 
is less courtesy in America than in Eu- 
rope—that the zsthetic delicacy and 
distinction, the urbanity and suavity, 
all that makes the charm of the aristo- 
cratic cultivation of the Old World, is 
lacking here. I do not dare to deny, 
and I do not need to assert, this: have 
I not heard it asserted by Americans 
in New York and Chicago who are la- 
boriously striving to create a society 
which shall have these inestimable 
qualities? But, certainly, common po- 
liteness, as I have said, is more human 
and general in America than in any 
other land. This is due to the wide, 
although, of course, far from universal, 
acceptance of personality as superior to 
all accessory attributes, such as rank 
and power or even wealth, and as con- 
stituting what is essentially real and 
intrinsically valuable; so that to every 
person respect, and to all persons 
equal respect, is shown. This is the 
distinguishing feature of American life. 
It stamps the country as a democracy, 
in fact as well as in name; it makes it 
“God’s Country” for the common man 
as also for the uncommon who re- 
mains sufficiently a man; and it gives 
an unquestionable sense of personal 
dignity and a distinction of personal 
bearing to the ordinary man. But, in 
spite of the invariable politeness of 
Americans, some traces of their preju- 
dice against Englishmen can be dis- 
cerned. It has been created by a cer- 
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tain tone of superiority over Americans 
which Englishmen unconsciously, and 
therefore all the more impertinently 
and offensively, have assumed. But 
amongst all classes of Americans, not 
excluding even the Americanized immi- 
grants from elsewhere than England, 
there exists a deep and noble desire, 
which finds expression in many forms, 
sometimes pathetic but always digni- 
fied, that the Mother Country, whether 
or not she admires and loves, should 
know, understand, and comprehend 
her offspring of the West. 
are now found of the habit that once 
prevailed, of branding as servile and 
un-American this natural susceptibility, 
this English instinct, of a 
English descent. This habit 
patriotically out of old contentions 
with England and politically out of a 
desire to conciliate the Irish-American 


Few traces 


people of 


grew 


vote. But there are some faults 
which require quiet and leisure for 
their growth and education; and in 


America—it is one of the great com- 
pensations of her strenuous life—there 
is everything that can force a man out 
of a narrow sensitiveness, out of brood- 
ing thoughts, out of vanity and ego- 
tism. And now no American thinks to 
prove the purity of his patriotism by 
flouting the land in which he has a 
legitimate right, or of spurning any 
of his just hereditary share in the great 
traditions of his ancestral country. 
And Englishmen are increasingly real- 
izing and taking parental pride, if not 
even claiming a parental share, in the 
achievements of the great and inde- 
pendent nation that has sprung from 
their loins. Gaudeamus igitur. 


II. 
NATIVES AND ALIENS. 

When travelling in India some years 
ago, I discovered that, in order to have 
void of offence 
native Indians, it was necessary to ad- 


a conscience towards 
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dress them never as “natives,” but al- 
ways as “Indians,” the former term, 
for obvious although inconclusive rea- 
sons, being held to imply a slight. In 


America, however, in order to be all 
things to all Americans, I find it ex- 
pedient to style them “natives,” even 


although they have no strict right to 
the term in which, in this instance, a 
compliment is held 


Those who have been born in America 


to be implied. 


are classified as “native-born” and call 


themselves “natives,” in distinction 
from aliens who were “foreign-born.” 
the 


American Indians, all others being the 


The natives proper, however, are 


descendants of comparatively recent 
immigrants: and the new terminology 
illustrates the extent to which Indians 
have passed out of, and immigrants 
have come into, the national conscious- 
ness. ... 

I was told in England that I should 
be amused in America by the incredible 
numbers of the people who claim to be 
in direct line of descent from the orig- 
inal English settlers; and I am not sure 
that I did not anticipate indulgence in 
their 


Rut now that everywhere in America 


some pleasantries at expense. 
and especially in New England I have 
found the 
to be even greater than I had been led 


number of these claimants 
to expect, I not incredulous; and 
therefore I not 
not one jest or gibe with which to en- 


am amused and have 


liven this article. For the original 
colonists were, beyond all precedent, : 
prolific race. They numbered only 


21,000 in the year 1640, when increase 
by immigration practically ceased, not 
to be resumed to any appreciable ex- 
tent till 1830; yet 
years the population grew 
135,000,000. 

In 1830 the new immigration, if it did 
not then begin, did at least assume se- 

But where 
population did not 


between these 


to nearly 


rious proportions. immi- 
abounded 


more abound. 


gration 


much On the contrary, 
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in 1830 the rate of the natural increase 
of population began to decline; and 
ten years later, in 1840, although dur- 
ing that period 2,500,000 aliens had 
come to America, the total number of 
people in the country was no greater, 
or greater by less than 10,000, than it 
would have been without the immi- 
grants if only the previous rate of nat- 
ural increase had been maintained. It 
is even claimed that statistics show 
that this decline declared itself first in 
those regions, in those States, and in 
the very counties into which the for- 
eigners most largely entered; and the 
conclusion has been drawn that by the 
great immigration the native popula- 
tion has really been replaced by the 
immigrants by whom it is generally 
supposed to have been reinforced. 

To reckon up all the concurrent 
causes of the decline of the 
birth-rate at that time it would be nec- 
essary to write the economic and so- 
cial history of the American people 
during several decades—a task which 
is as far above my abilities as it is 
beyond the scope of these articles. I 
understand, however, that ordinarily 
pepulation increases inversely to its 
density, and that therefore the influx 
of 2,500,000 aliens, congested in towns 
as they were apt to be, may well have 
been one of the factors in the decline. 
But, on the other hand, if the aliens 
had not come, and if, as is contended 


native 


would have been the case, an equal or 
greater number of natives had there- 
fore been born, these would have in- 
creased the density, and then would 
have diminished the subsequent in- 
crease, of population. It may, how- 
ever, be fairly contended that in this 
latter case the decrease would have 


been less than it actually has been. 
The aliens emphasized social distinc- 
tions, and the social factor is as power- 
ful as the economic in determining the 
rate of population; and in a community 
which has groups with different social 
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standards prudential restraint, if prac- 
tised at all, will be exercised by the 
group which has the standard to main- 
tain. The natives, not the aliens, were 
that group. 

The aliens, doubtless, both reinforced 
And at that period re- 
inforcement was a _ necessity, while 
such replacement as occurred was 
even less serious in its effect than in 
its extent. For immigration then was 
chiefly of races which, in habits, insti- 
tutions, and traditions, were kindred 
to the original colonists, and down to 
1875 no other immigration was suffi- 
ciently numerous to have any effect on 
the national characteristics. But 
since 1875 there has been a change 


and replaced. 


which an _ increasing number of 
thoughtful Americans contemplate 
with grave misgivings. Last year 


1,200,000 aliens settled in America— 
the largest number ever received by 
any, even by this, country in a single 
year. And whereas in 1865 56 per 
cent. of the immigrants came from 
Great Britain and Ireland, 32 per cent. 
from Germany, and 2 per cent. from 
Scandinavian countries-—that is, 90 per 
cent. from the Teutonic group—and 
only a fraction of 1 per cent. each from 
Austria-Hungary, Italy, and Russia, 
the proportion last year was 13 per 
cent. from Great Britain and Ireland 
and 6 per cent. from Seandinavian 
countries, while 27 per cent. came from 
Austria-Hungary, 22 per cent. from 
Italy, and 18 per cent. from Russia. 
These immigrants provide cheap la- 
bor and are found everywhere, al- 
though especially in large cities, doing 
“menial” work which, being restricted 
to aliens, has, in this democracy, come 
into some contempt. It is curious to 
hear in the Northern States arguments 
for the introduction of immigrants that 
were in the Southern States for 
the introduction of negro slaves; and 
just as in the South, owing to the ne- 
groes there, one race has withdrawn it- 


used 











self, socially and politically, from the 
other, so in the North, owing to the 
immigrants there, society is beginning 
to experience a stratification 
which is tending to break up its former 
homogeneity. There are, indeed, in 
America little Russias, little Italys, lit- 
tle Syrias, and great Jerusalems—vor- 
tex rings of nationality—closed to the 
outside medium in which they live; and 
the remarkable Americanizing process 
has had its best results, it must be con- 
fessed, rather in opening fuller inter- 
course within these several racial 
groups than in relating them to the 
American element in the population, 
so that America, politically a federal 
union, is tending to be that also in its 
racial character and its type of civiliza- 
tion. Now, a State is strong in pro- 
pertion to the number of ties operating 
to hold it together; and the great natu- 
ral ties are community of race, of lan- 
guage, of religion, and of sentiment or 
historical association. In Australia 
I once heard a clergymah impress upon 
his congregation that, taking history 
as a whole, the nations which have left 
the greatest mark in religion, art, and 
literature, such as Juda, 
Rome, England, Germany, and France, 
were, at the time of their greatness, es- 
sentially homogeneous; and Austra- 
lians, with rare exceptions, believing 
that national decadence has always 
followed the mixture or dispersal of 
races, concur in, or rather compel, leg- 
islation which is intended to exclude 
foreigners from the Commonwealth. 
Americans, however, have long held 
that their country proves its greatness 
by the presence within it of so many 
diverse races, and that by the ultimate 
result of these multitudinous factors 
the national greatness will be en- 
hanced. But, within recent years, this 
assurance has become less sure; and I 
have met many Americans who fear 
that, by the great increase of foreign 
immigrants of all nationalities, there 


social 


Greece, 
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may have been a distinct lessening of 


the national powers of cohesion and re- 
sistance, through the weakening of the 
ties by which alone great aggregations 
of human beings can be bound together 
in a State. 

The 
their advantage, 
spect of physique and personal quali- 
ties as well as in racial type. Previ- 
the the 
hard labor, and the isolated lives that 


immigrants differ, not to 
the 


new 


from old in re- 


ously physical discomforts, 
immigrants had to endure in this coun- 
try attracted only the vigorous, ambi- 
tious, and alert of the Old World; but 
now the alien comes as an adventurer 
eager to take advantage of a widely- 
heralded national prosperity in which, 
he is led to believe, he can ‘easily share. 
The late Dr. Francis A. Walker, who 
superintendent of the United 
States census, pointed out that, 
whereas, 50 years ago, when it re- 
quired energy, prudence, and foresight 
to accumulate the necessary means to 
cross, and to find the way across, the 
Atlantic, it was a rightful presumption 
regarding the average immigrant that 
he was amongst the most thrifty, alert, 
and adventurous members of the na- 
tion, whichever it was, from which he 
came, to-day this presumption is com- 
pletely reversed—‘“so thoroughly has 
the Continent of Europe been crossed 
by railways, so effectively has the busi- 
ness of emigration been exploited, that 
it is now amongst the least thrifty and 
prosperous members of any European 
community that the emigration agent 
finds his best recruiting ground.” In 
Italy, Germany, France, and Russia, 
even in the remotest corners of these 
countries, I myself, although merely a 
tourist in them as I am here, have met 
steamship emigration agents. In Eu- 
rope they are a great army; the Red 
Star Line alone had at one time no less 
than 1,500 agents. And in America it- 
self I find that the steamship companies 


was 


have their agents whose business it is 
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to persuade immigrants already here to 
take out prepaid passages for their rel- 
atives, friends, and acquaintances still 
in Europe; and these agents are so suc- 
cessful that 50 per cent. of recent im- 
migrants have been “prepaids.”’ It is 
true that aliens, before being allowed 
to settle in this country, are examined 
by medical officers; but minor physical 
defects, of which 26,424 were reported 
in 1905, do not exclude; and, in spite 
of admitted laws of heredity, those 
who, having no definite disease, such 
as trachoma or mental abnormality, are 
yet reported as of poor physique, have 
no “certificate of disability” returned 
against them, if only some citizen of- 
fers a guarantee that they will not be- 
come a public charge. And in this con- 
nection it is significant that, during 
the first three months of 1906, when 
23,733 children in New York schools 
were medically examined, of 17,3862 of 
these who were declared to be suffer- 
ing from some physical abnormality, 20 
per cent. were of foreign birth and the 
rest of the defectives, although they 
were born in the country, bore names 
that gave evidence of foreign parent- 
age; and of 88 children examined in 
one “truant school,” 77 were declared 
defectives, and of these 74 were of for- 
eign birth. And the New York State 
Lunacy Commissioners reported in 1904 
tbat, of all the insane patients in New 
York City, 60 per cent. were foreign- 
born. 

Many of the new immigrants have 
been under Governments encrusted 
with age-long despotism, corruption, 
and inefficiency. They therefore come 
to America with little or no training 
in constructive citizenship, often with- 
out even elementary education, and 
having a lower economic standard than 


that which prevails here. They neces- 
sarily lack the habits of self-control 
and political capacity acquired by na- 
tive Americans from several centuries 
of self-government in the American 





colonies and in the United States, and 
from centuries of political growth in 
England before the colonization of 
America. That all Governments are 
necessarily bad is an assumption that 
has grown into their tissues and be- 
come indurated. . The tendency of 
Americans, while optimistically holding 
that they retain their original democ- 
racy, to despotize their institutions 
seems to be largely due to a sense of 
need to control the dissident elements 
introduced by immigration. And 
many thoughtful Americans are found 
who ask whether national industrial 
prosperity is not being purchased 
at too high a price if, on the one 
hand, there is a progress of things, 
while on the other there is a de- 
cline of souls—if, while the statis- 
tician registers a growing progress 
the moralist detects a gradual de- 


cline. 
In view of all these facts, this other 
fact is of supreme significance. Ac- 


cording to the ‘Census Bulletin No. 22, 
the decrease in children born of na- 
tive parents between 1890 and 1900 was 
13 per 1,000, while during the same 
period the increase of children of for- 
eign-born parents was 44 per 1,000. 
Mr. R. R. Kuezynski, “after careful 
study of the population statistics of 
Massachusetts,” concludes that, even in 
that New England State, “the native 
population is dying out.” If that is 
the case, then the people who sup- 
planted the Indians are themselves be- 
ing supplanted by the immigrants. 
And many do seriously apprehend that 
Americans, in becoming a cosmopolitan 
people, are ceasing to have a distinct 
nationai type. I, for my part, although 
by no means insensible of the deep and 
universal upheaval that has been in- 
volved in the incoming of these mil- 
lions of immigrants, am still convinced, 
from my observation of natives and 
aliens during the months that I have 
been in close personal contact with 
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them in all parts of this country, that 
the foundations of American thought, 
religion, character, and type remain un- 
impaired. Doubtless here, as every- 
where, I am making an inference 
vastly disproportioned to the facts ob- 
served; but, equally doubtless, others 
whose conclusions are other than mine 
are doing the same. To my mind the 
effect of American life and American 
institutions is one of the most extraor- 
dinary phenomena of all history, and 1 
find myself less sceptical than many 
Americans in regard to the power of 
American democracy to persist and pre- 
vail by transforming its aliens into na- 
tives, in fact as well as in name, by 
the new social and political responsibil- 
ities which are immediately laid upon 
them, and by which, almost from the 
day of their arrival, they are involved 
in a new scheme of ethical incentive 
and constraint. Yet no one who grasps 
with the moral imagination the pro- 
spective as well as the immediate bear- 
ings of the facts which confront this 
nation could fail to recognize that a 
grave problem is created by the pres- 
ence of these millions—since 1850, 21 
millions—of people who have come 
from all parts of the earth, sprung from 
all races, speaking all languages, be- 
lieving all religions, and bringing with 
them all kinds of inherited characteris- 
tics and tendencies, and who have al- 
ready created a cosmopolitan and com- 
plicated life hitherto unequalled in any 
land. 

I happened to be in Russia, some 
years ago, during a time of severe fam- 
ine when, from many foreign countries, 
contributions were sent to aid in the 
relief of the starving peasantry. I 
was then profoundly impressed by the 
xenerosity of America, whose gift 
greatly exceeded that of all other na- 
tions combined; and, in a hasty gener- 
alization, I concluded that Americans 
were, of all peoples, the most compas- 


sionate. On my arrival in America 
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twelve months ago, I seemed to find 
further evidence of this characteristic 
in the large hospitality which has been 
accorded to the millions of aliens, mul- 
titudes of them Russians, who have 
taken refuge in this country from the 
economic and political stress which 
they had endured in their native lands. 
But beneficence has not always its 
rvots in benevolence; and, on closer 
scrutiny of the unquestionable generos- 
ity of Americans, I am disposed to as- 
cribe it to some other, not necessarily 
less noble, motive than pity. I should 
indeed hesitate to say that Americans 
are, of all peoples, the least compas- 
sionate; but I should hesitate still more 
to include compassion in any catalogue 
of their characteristics. The Amer- 
ican character is the result of a great 
ideal untiringly pursued—the ideal of 
moral order founded on respect for self 
and for others, that is, on personal dig- 
nity and worth. Their very religion 
has dignity rather than humility as its 
note; and their spiritual teachers rarely 
press upon their attention those dark 
and stubborn facts of human nature 
by which the insignificance of man and 
of all human achievements might be 
recalled. In compassion, there is some- 
thing which looks like weakness in 
those who are subject to it, and which 
seems to impute weakness to those 
who are its object—a weakness twice 
cursed, cursing those who give and 
Therefore, in this 
prosperous and robust people there is a 
perceptible tendency 
passion, and the very word “charity” is 
to them taboo. From their insistence 
upon personal worth and dignity as 
inhering in every human being, irre- 


those who take. 


to contemn com- 


spective of all accessory attributes, 
such as station, rank, or wealth, they 
have acquired a fine sense of what is 
due to themselves and what they owe 
to others; and their generosity proceeds 
from this sense of justice rather than 
from the sentiment of compassion. 
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Of recent years it has been contended 
by many “natives,” and the conviction 
is spreading, that the “aliens” have 
weakened, not strengthened, the na- 
tion; and evidence accumulates every 
day that the nations from which they 
have come have been weakened by 
their emigration—Sweden and Italy, 
for example, have admitted, even offi- 
cially, that they propose, in self-pres- 
ervation, to use every legitimate 
means, not only to prevent further emi- 
gration, but even to induce as many as 
possible of their countrymen now set- 
tled in America to return to their na- 
tive lands, which have been depopu- 
lated to an alarming extent and are in 
actual want of able-bodied men. 
Should this ever become the national 
conviction in America, immigration 
would be discouraged as heartily as it 
has hitherto been encouraged, and from 
the same motive of equal justice to her- 
self and to foreign States. The Amer- 
ican people, in judicial mood, will hear 
the case against the immigrants and 
will seek to do justice, however much 
mercy may be loved. 

Judicially, therefore, should the case 
be stated. And in the first place, to 
this end, immigration statistics should 
be revised. For the number of immi- 
grants is not as great as is made to ap- 
pear. Before 1856, no distinction was 
made, in statistical returns, between 
travellers and immigrants. Even now, 
although it is known that so many 
foreign-born American citizens return— 
it has been calculated that no fewer 
than 500,000 have returned within the 
last two months—temporarily to their 
native lands that at certain periods of 
the year the efflux is greater than the 
influx, no effort is made to deduct from 
the annual immigration returns the 
numbers of those who have been 
counted in previous years. Nor is due 
account taken of other important fac- 
tors—e.g., (a) the stream of immigra- 
tion, even at the highest estimate of its 


volume, is small, relatively to the river 
into which it flows; the annual number 
of aliens rarely exceeds 1 per cent. of 
the receiving native population; and (b) 
immigrants come, not in organized 
communities but as families, or still 
more frequently as individuals, and are 
thus more easily dominated and Ameri- 
canized than they could otherwise be, 
the mass of transforming power being 
increased every year by the conquest 
of new comers. 

The charge against the immigrants 
which I have heard most frequently 
and most vehemently urged is that, 
owing to the diversities of race, lan- 
guage, and religion which they have 
introduced to the body politic, they 
have broken up the national unity and 
seriously impaired the national powers 
of cohesion and resistance. I have al- 
ready recorded that I have found little 
Italys, little Syrias, little Germanys, 
and great Jerusalems in America; and 
certainly it is unsatisfactory that these 
aliens should be as isolated from each 
other and from the native population 
as I have shown them to be. But 
there is another and larger fact which 
ought to be fully recognized and 
frankly admitted in every discussion of 
this feature of our problem. During 
the years of unrestricted immigration 
America has been steadily advancing 
towards substantial unity in all its 
parts. ... 

Immigrants have not seriously inter- 
fered with the operation of the great 
laws governing national growth and de- 
velopment in centralization, consolida- 
tion, and union; rather, they have 
themselves been caught in the sweep 
of this tremendous cohesive and cen- 
tripetal force, and America to-day, as 
never before, is one people, united in 
spirit, in thought, in purpose, and in 
act. The majority of the “aliens’™”’ 
are even plus Américains que les Améri- 
cains; and the Jews of America, rela- 
tively to their number, contributed the 
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greatest proportion of volunteers to 
fight for America during the Spanish- 
American war. 

Every day, as I plough my furrow of 
inquiry, I turn up new evidence of the 
uuprecedented absorbent power of the 
American people by which, of all the 
elements pouring into their 
country, one new nation has been 
made. I have met recent immigrants, 
many of them Russian Jews whom I 
had known in their native land, and 
in many instances it has seemed to me 
that their fibre, their tissue, the con- 
volutions of their brain, their 
nerve fluid had been changed by the 
genial and potent influence of American 
national life—even in external appear- 
ance they are transformed... . 

Of course, there are large exceptions 
to be made, and I will not fail to state 
them in my next article, in which I 
shall refer specially, although not ex- 
clusively, to A battery cur- 
rent flowing through some metals dis- 
integrates, although in others it molec- 
ularly reforms, their substance; and the 
thrill of new experiences rouses in 
many immigrants, and shocks them 
into conformity with, passions 
rather than noble aspirations—is to 
them a savor of death unto death and 
not of life unto life, according to the 
eternal law. Finding themselves equal 
in one thing—equally free and privi- 
leged under the law—with all Ameri- 
can citizens, they come to regard them- 
selves as equal in all other respects.* 
Having left behind them conventional 
inequalities, arbitrary privileges, and 
historical injustice, they go still further 
in their new environment and rebel 
against the inequalities of merit and 
virtue, of capacity and wealth... . Un- 
doubtedly “the tendency of the alien 
to violent socialistic and anarchistic de- 
nunciation is in inverse proportion to 
the amount of liberty he has enjoyed 
before he came”; but, equally un- 
doubtedly, this tendency decreases in 


diverse 


very 


Jews. 


base 
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direct proportion to the length of time 
that he lives in America, and the ex- 
tent to which he mingles with and be- 
comes part of the community. And 
although I have met and been in inti- 
mate relations with multitudes of im- 
migrants, I have found in the ranks of 
the Socialists and Anarchists few who 
were of the second generation of aliens 
and thus had taken in the impressions 
and influences of American life and ed- 
ucation during the impressionable pe- 
riod of childhood. Woodbine, in New 
Jersey, is a township of Russian Jews, 
few if any others than the public school 
F Yet even 
there, where Americanizing influences 
might be supposed not to predominate, 
1 found that Socialist and Anarchist 
aliens quickly shed their peculiar ten- 
ets as they discover that in this land 
the very premises of their arguments 
are lacking—the political 
the crushing weight of an enormous 
military system, the career closed to 
the talent of the poor, and the system 
of profound social inequality. And, 
although there can easily be detected 
amongst the immigrants an element of 
of their 


teachers being “gentiles.’ 


repression, 


social unrest, this comes out 
hopes, and not, as it did in their na- 
tive lands, out of their fears. I shall 
speak more particularly of American 
Socialistic tendencies in another arti- 
cle; and it will then appear that, while 
the air is thick with cries of Social De- 
mocracy, State Socialism, Christian So- 
cialism, 
sentimentality, Socialism finds its ad- 
vocacy in the impatient philanthropy 
of enthusiasts and in the insistent logic 
of scholarly minds that take little ac- 
count of the complexity of life rather 
than in the passions of “the alien mob,” 
and that Socialist doctrines have found 
more adherents in States containing the 


and every manner oF sect 


largest number of “native” Americans 


than in those with a large foreign vote. 


Were I an American who had 
reached these conclusions regarding 
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the effects of immigration upon the na- 
tional life, I should uot therefore be 
inclined to rank myself among the ad- 
voeates of a policy of Jlaisser faire. 
That the present has not been irrepara- 
bly injured by the past does not give 
any guarantee that the future can be 
safely left to take care of itself. Ex- 
cept within restricted areas which are 
becoming narrower every year, Amer- 
ica has not the former conditions of 
life or the former kinds of work to of- 
fer the immigrant who now finds in 
this new world many of the conditions 
The Times. 
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which drove him from the old world; 
and, in proportion as America, in its 
economic structure, grows into resem- 
blance to the older civilizations, it nec- 
essarily loses, and in our next article 
we shall see that in some measure it 
has already lost, its capacity to trans- 
mute the baser elements of those coun- 
tries which, hitherto, it has received, 
with great advantage to most of them 
and without irreparable disaster, per- 
haps even not without some advantage, 
to itself. 
An Occasional Correspondent. 


BIRDS IN CHRISTIAN LEGEND AND SYMBOL. 


Kt. S. Hawker, the Vicar of Morwen- 
stow, invented the saying Ubi aves, ibi 
angeli, which, as his manner was, he 
attributed to St. Basil. The phrase 
well expresses the idea of the sacred- 
seems to have 
In Greek 


ness of birds, which 
been a part of all religions. 
temples two thousand years ago, the 
birds were sacred guests, as they are 
in Mohammedan mosques and Hindoo 
shrines to-day. So, too, among the 
Jews, since David's swallow found her 
au nest where she might lay her young 
within the hallowed Shake- 
speare speaks, by the way, of the “tem- 


ground. 


ple-haunting martlet.” 
By the Christians of the early and 


middle ages this feeling was fully 
shared. The folk-lore of Christian 
lands is full of the birds. To the man 


of medizval England, the wagoner 


who brought Dick Whittington to Lon- 


don, the wooden-legged soldier home 
from the wars in Trance, because of 


the meanings and associations which 
he saw everywhere the world was more 
pleasant and more alive. Our fore- 
fathers had not our modern privileges, 
our cheap press, our tinned food; they 
believed in and little 
about machinery; but they were able 
to find the red of a _ robin’s 


miracles knew 


joy in 


breast, to see in it a sacred meaning, 
und to weave lovely fancies round it. 
What would that little patch of crim- 
son feathers suggest to a board-school 
child in one of our large towns to-day? 
It is a curious fact, showing how they 
lived with nature in a way which we 
have ceased to do, that in old England 
the birds had their Christian 
name. Some of these have survived, 
as Jack Daw, Tit, Robin Red- 
breast, and Jenny Wren. In Plantag- 
enet and Tudor England the sparrow 
was Philip Sparrow. So in French 
the kingfisher is Martin Pécheur. 

Many folk-rhymes express the 
credness of familiar birds. In Sus- 


each 


Tom 


sa- 
sex they say: 
The martins and the swallows 
Are God Almighty’s scholars. 
The robins and the wrens 
Are God Almighty’s friends. 


Another rhyme runs: 


The robin and the wren 
Are God Almighty’s cock and hen. 


The same thing is found in Scotland: 


The laverock and the lintie 
The robin and the wren, 


























If you harry their nests 
You'll ne’er thrive again. 


This coupling together of the robin 
and the wren as the special friends of 
God may perhaps be connected with 
the legend that a wren was in the sta- 
ble at Bethlehem at the 
Saviour’s birth, and again that as He 


time of the 


hung on Calvary a robin endeavored 
to staunch with her breast the fiow of 
blood from His side; so that the robin 
and the wren were with Him at the be- 
ginning and the 
life. In parts of Wales they call the 
robin the “breast-burned bird.” There 
is a compassionate Celtic legend that 
ap- 


close of His earthly 


his breast was scorched as he 
proached too near the flame, carrying 
to the souls in torment drops of dew in 
his tiny bill. 

The sacred mythology of the Nativ- 
ity and the Passion sprang up every- 
where the the 
myth-making faculty had disappeared, 
znd when their minds constantly dwelt 
upon the Faith in a spirit, not of con- 
It seems, 


among people before 


troversy, but of devotion. 
too, that there was in the Christianity 
of the earlier ages something which we 
may perhaps call a Pantheist element, 
which has since disappeared. It was 
always, of course, in abeyance, but 
one finds it again and again, as in St. 
Francis, and more especially in Celtic 
versions of the Faith. St. Patrick, for 
instance, in the hymn known as his 
“Breastplate,” after the usual profes- 
sions of faith in “the strong Name of 
the Trinity,” the Death on the Cross, 
and the rest, “binds to himself” the liv- 
ing forces of nature, with all their say- 
ing and healing powers. To the me- 
dizeval myth-makers the world was not 
a dead machine, but a living and grow- 
ing thing. 

Amid the changes of the sixteenth 


century the faculty seems to have 
been lost. The violet of a legend 


never bloomed amid the arid wastes of 
1y99v 
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The sacred lore 


luritan controversy. 
of birds and flowers can only blossom 
ii an atmosphere of spiritual leisure 
What would John Bun- 
made of the 


It might have 


und content. 
for 
legend of the Crossbill? 
appealed to his imagination for a mo- 
ment, but he would sternly have put it 
away as a piece of Popish folly, which 


yan, instance, have 


in no way helped to answer the ago- 


nized question which every man had 
to wrestle with in the solitude of his 
The name “Crossbill” tells 
its own tale. The 
beak in striving to draw out the nail 
which transfixed the Saviour’s Hand. 
In Sweden they say that on the first 


Good Friday it circled round and round 


own soul. 
bird twisted its 


the Cross, endeavoring to encourage 
the Sufferer by its cries. A like lov- 


ipg oflice is ascribed in Spain to the 
swallows. 


For swallows on Mount Calvary 

Plucked tenderly away 

From the brow of Christ two thousand 
thorns, 

Such gracious birds are they. 


So the swallows carry with them the 
blessing of God, and it is a happy 
house beneath whose eaves they build. 
The swallow, indeed, is the most purely 
delightful of all winged things. The 
swift is known as the hadji, the pil- 
grim, in Eastern lands, and 
pilgrim’s claim on the hospitality and 
kindness of all the faithful. The 
swallows bring with them the very 
spirit of adventure and romance, the 
charm of distance, the appeal of the 
unknown, or the nostalgia of the 
known and loved. To the good knight 
in prison in heathen lands they must 
have brought the that he 
longed for—the white road, 
with its windmills and Calvaries, amid 
open rolling country, running between 
hedgeless fields of flax and beans and 


has the 


landscape 
Picardy 


beetroot. To us, amid homely scenes, 
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they bring the East, and all their lands 
They have seen the Lom- 
They come, the pilgrim 


of travel. 
bard belfries. 


swallows, from far-off shores; they 
have seen new mountains and new 
seas. I remember seeing at Siena a 


fresco of the Annunciation in which a 
swallow has alighted in the cottage of 
the Virgin. Here it is a type of the 
Divine Promise of the Incarnation, 
travelling down through the long ages. 

I do not know that many sacred us 


sociations have gathered round the 
sparrow, the companion-birl of Da 


vid’s text, though in French he is called 
the moineau, the “little monk,” because 
of his brown coat. But he appears 
more than once in the Psalms, and the 
not fail to find 
“Ave, Passer 


old commentators did 
in him a holy meaning. 
salutaris,” old hymn 

The wren is usually looked upon with 


one Says. 


nu tender regard. There is a Scotch 
saying: 
Malisons, malisons, mair than ten, 


That harry the Lady of Heaven’s hen. 


Nevertheless, there exists in some 
places a cruel custom called “hunting 
ihe The repeated on 


these occasions runs: 


wren.” verse 


The wren, the wren, the king of all 


birds, 
St. Stephen’s Day was caught in the 
furze. 


The tradition, by the way, of how the 
wren became the “king of all birds,” 
though not specifically Christian, is a 
good example of the myth-making fac- 
ulty which so lovingly wove its fan- 
cies round the Christian Faith. It is 
preserved in the names given to the 


wren in almost every European lan- 
guage. He is BacAicxos in Greek, 
regulus, rex avium in Latin. He is re 


in Italian; 


di siepe, “king of the hedge, 
reyzuelo, the “little king,” in Spanish; 
reitelet, roi des o'seaur, in French. In 
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German, again, he is Zaunkdénig, the 
“hedge-king.” The story is that the 
birds having agreed that the bird who 
should be elected 
king, the wren hid himself in the 
eagle’s feathers. The eagle having 
outdistanced even the lark, and ceasing 
to soar, the wren flew out and flew 
above him, and, flying higher than all, 
was declared king. 

The eagle, however, has not been al- 
together dislodged from his proud po- 
He is often spoken of as “the 
king of birds.” Medizeval writers de- 
light in all sorts of wild and wonderful 
tales about his renewing his youth by 
gazing at the sun, and plunging into 
a clear stream, and allegorize at length 
on the Waters of Baptism and the True 
The Evangelistic 


could fly highest 


sition. 


Sun, Jesus Christ. 
Symbols of the man, the lion, the ox, 
and the eagle are almost as old as the 
Gospels themselves. The eagle is the 
symbol of St. John, the evangelist of 
In Principio, “che sovra gli altri com’ 
aquila vola,” as Dante says—who like 
un eagle the and 
gazes on the Sun of the Divinity. 

The fantastic natural history of the 
early and middle ages, the wonderful 


soars above rest,” 


) 


tales brought back from the East by 
Crusaders and pilgrims and travellers 


like Friar Odoric or Sir John Mande- 
ville, strongly colored Christian alle- 
gory and symbolism. Chief among 


the types of the Redeemer is the peli- 
ean feeding its young with blood from 
its own breast. The following verse is 
a specimen of medixval devotion: 


The pelican his blood did bleed 
Therewith his nestlings for to feed; 
This betokeneth on the Rood 

How our Lord fed us with his Blood 
When he ransomed us out of hell 

In joy and bliss with Him to dwell, 
And be our Father and our Food, 
And we His children meek and good. 


This idea has passed into the offices of 


the Church. 





























Pie Pelicane, Jesu Domine, 

Munda me immundum Tuo Sanguine, 
says the hymn. “Fountain of good- 
ness” is the colorless rendering in mod- 
ern books. Sometimes the pelican is 
represented over the head of the Sa- 
viour, perched on the summit of the 
Cross. 

The fabulous bird, the phoenix, has 
been a Christian symbol from the cata- 
combs onward. ‘The rabbis explained 
its immortality by saying that all the 
other birds ate together with Eve of 
the forbidden fruit, except the phovnix, 
who therefore remained immortal. In 
the middle ages this deathless bird was 
believed to inhabit the sacred garden 
of the Earthly Paradise, together with 
other living things, birds and animals 
The 
tells its own 


of rare and surpassing beauty. 


’ 


name “bird of paradise’ 


story. Another symbol of the Resur- 
rection was the peacock, with its glo- 


rious tail outspread. Probably, how- 
ever, the reference was to the supposed 
incorruptibility of its flesh in the wild 
natural history of ancient times. The 
peacock in general has a bad name. 
It is the creature typical of the deadly 
sin of pride, having for its six com- 
panions the goat, the pig, the toad, the 
snake, the leopard, and the tortoise. 
Its vanity has become proverbial, as 
in our “proud as a peacock,” and words 
like the Italian pavoneggiarsi. 

There are some birds which are pop- 
ularly disliked; others are disliked, but 
yet admitted to have some good points, 
treated with a certain 
Prominent among the first is the owl. 
An old English carol, celebrating the 


and respect. 


praises of the holly, so loved of our 
forefathers, thus taunts the ivy: 


Holly hath birdis, a full fair flock, 
The nightingale, the popinjay, the gen- 
; tle laverock; 

Good ivy, what birdis hast thou? 
None but the owlet that crieth “How! 
How!” 
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Yet a kindly asserts 
that the owl was once the sweetest of 
singers, and that, being present when 
our Lord expired, from that moment 


legend 


Spanish 


he has shunned the daylight, and ut 


tered only a harsh, monotonous cry. 

In Andalusia they say 

word “Cruz! cruz!” 
The 


vided feelings. 


he repeats the 


raven is looked upon with di 
He is the “bird of evil 
omen” par ercellence. “Corvo di mal 


augurio™ is, indeed, the Italian equiva 
lent of the phrase, and “Ungliicksrabe” 
the German one. According to the fa 
thers, he is the emblem of procrastina 
“Cras, Cras,” 


tion, with his cry of 


“To-morrow, to-morrow.” His not 
having returned to the Ark has always 
Yet 
our 
the 
The 
raven 


him. 
One of 


been remembered against 
he too is a pious bird. 

earliest lessons 
ravens bringing food to Elijah. 
Golden 
which guarded the dead 
Vincent, thrown into the field to be de- 


voured by beasts, “which drove away 


was the story of 
Legend tells us of a 


body of St. 


all other birds and fowls bigger than 
he was, and chased away also a wolf 
bill and beak.” It 
by the way, three times in Scripture 


with his is said, 


that God “feedeth the ravens”—in Jol. 


in the Psalms, and by our Lord in St. 


Luke—and twice that they “call upon 
Him.” 
The raven, too, played his part in the 


Christmas Mystery. It was said that 
ut the hour of the Great Birth the cock 
crowed “Christus natus est,” the raven 
the cawed 


the 


rook 
“Ubi?” 


sheep bleated “Bethlehem,” and the ass 


croaked “Quando?” 


“Hac nocte.” the ox mooed 


brayed “Eamus.” This is foun! as 


early as the fourth century. There is 
a fresco of it at Linchmere, in Sussex. 

The tradition of the cock crowing on 
Christmas night is recorded by Shake- 


speare: 


Some say that ever ‘gainst that season 
comes, 
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Whereon our Saviour’s birth is cele- 
brated, 

The bird of dawning singeth all night 
long. 


It was surely a devout and happy 
thought to see in the cheery cock-crow 
an annunciation of the Good News. 
There is a Russian proverb quoted by 
Tolstoi in that “The 
cock crows early on all joyful nights.” 
I have myself, again and again, year 
after year, heard it at midnight upon 
Christmas Eve. Our forefathers heard 
it, no doubt, on their way to the mid- 
night by the 
called in Spain the Misa del Gallo, the 
the Cock.” <A 
rhythm says about the cock: 


“Resurrection” 


Mass—which, way, is 


“Mass of medizval 


Quasi rex in capite, gallus coronatur, 
In pede calcaribus, ut miles armatur. 


“The cock wears a crown on his head 
like a king; his feet are armed with 
The Italian word 
Though 


spurs as a soldier.” 
for “cockscomb” is “regalia.” 
often regarded as an emblem of pride 
and boastfulness, his association with 
the story of St. Peter gave him some- 
thing of a sacred character. He was 
the 
Christian souls, and placed upon the 


looked upon as admonisher of 
steeple as a continual reminder to the 

He is an 
But above 


faithful to watch and pray. 

especial type of the priest. 

all a world of 
The National Review. 


cheerful association 





Belgium and the Congo 


hangs round him as the harbinger of 
He is the bird of day. as the 
The Jewish 
“Blessed be 


day. 
owl is the bird of night. 
morning prayer begins, 
God Who hath given power to the cock 
to distinguish light from darkness.” 
Prudentius, the fourth-century hymn- 
writer, calls him ales diei nuntius, “the 
winged herald of the day.” Of the 
sacred associations of the hen I need 
hardly speak. “He shall defend thee 
under his wings, and thou shalt be safe 
under his feathers” (Ps. xli. 4), and 
“How often would I have gathered thy 
children together as a hen gathereth her 
chickens under her wings” (St. Matt. 
xxiii. 37). 

With a mention of the most sacred 
bird of all I will bring these notes to a 
close. To Christian souls the dove is 
among birds what the lamb is among 
beasts. The dove returning to the Ark 
at evening with the olive-leaf, the dove 
ot the Psalms that “is covered with 
silver and her feathers with 
gold,” the dove that flees away and is 
at rest, who gets her away afar off 
and remains in the wilderness, making 
haste to escape because of the stormy 
wind and tempest, has given us some 
of the most beautiful passages of the 
Old Testament; and in the New we 
have that more sacred dove of the An- 
nunciation and the Baptism under 
whose image Christian children think 


wings 


of the Spirit of God. 


R. L. Gales. 


BELGIUM AND THE CONGO. 


Mr. Edward Dicey has an article in 
the Empire Review for December, 1907, 
Which is directed, in effect, against the 
movement for Congo this 
country. That movement has, 
by step and in the teeth of enormous 
difficulties, compelled exposure; it 
King Leopold to send out a 
Commission whose Report 
that it 


reform in 
step 


forced 
was so 
the 


convinced most 


damning 


sceptical, though the evidence which it 
took was so appalling that King Leo- 
pold suppressed it, lock, stock and bar- 
rel, to his pledge given to 
Lord and driven 
King Leopold, within six months of de- 


contrary 

Lansdowne; it has 
claring that he was opposed to Belgian 
that those who de- 
to al- 


annexation and 


manded it were his “enemies,” 


low annexation to be brought officially 




















forward. As might have been ex- 
pected, Mr. Dicey treats the question 
entirely from the standpoint of Euro- 
pean politics. As an African question 
it does not interest him. Probably, if 
one may say so without offence, he has 
not, to judge from his remarks, studied 
it from the standpoint of African poli- 
tics at all. He does not wish to ap- 
pear to condone “cruelties,” and, of 
course, no one would for a moment 
credit him with such an intention. 
But he is inclined to think these “cru- 
elties’” exaggerated, and more or less 
inevitable. In any case we ought not 
to trouble ourselves about them; above 
all, we should be aware of “sen- 
timent” in politics. Briefly put, his 
opinion is that we must let matters 
take their course, and leave the Congo 
natives to their fate. 

It is a poor and a familiar creed— 
this dismissal of great moral issues as 
“sentiment”; this everlasting appeal to 
selfish interest; this deprecation of all 
that is noble and sound in a nation, 
that which from time to time indicates 
the existence among us of a Christian- 
ity more than nominal and official; this 
waving aside of the forces of national 
consciousness as necessarily irresponsi- 
uncalculating, unwise, fanatical. 
It is a poor creed, this, which waves 
the flag of international complications 
when a great wrong requires redress, 
while it might justify war for a coal- 


ble, 


ing station or a gold mine, a sphere of 
influence or a ten per cent. interest. 

I shall attempt to meet Mr. Dicey on 
his own ground. But, first, what is 
the basis of this movement? What is 
its object? Why have men who are 
neither sentimentalists, 
nor unread fools, lent their nbames and 


nor fanatics, 
activities, and sacrificed their time and 
this the 
through the list of names that 


leisure to cause of Congo? 


Look 


are identified with the movement: you 
will see Conservative and Liberal and 
Labor Members of Parliament, 


sishops 


Belgium and the Congo. 
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and Free Church leaders, men in every 
walk of life, men with great experience 
of affairs, professional men. Look at 
the list of cities and towns which have 
officially recorded their protest; such a 
list has never been drawn up in this 
or any other country: at the height of 
his power Mr. Gladstone, thundering 
against the Bulgarian outrages, could 
not have produced such a list. Ata 
time of bitter sectarian strife men 
have been brought together and 
learned, on this common platform of 
the Congo, to know one another and re- 
spect one another’s views. Responsi- 
ble statesmen in and out of office have 
vied with each other in the earnestness 
and force of their denunciation. No 
words have been used by “professional 
agitators” stronger than that celebrated 
phrase of Lord Lansdowne’s, which 
summarizes the situation: “Bondage 
under the most barbarous and inhu- 
man conditions, imposed for mercenary 
motives of the most selfish character.” 
It must be something out of the ordi- 
nary, this movement which has coupled 
up all these elements and fused them 
with a common determination. Would 
a simple, unreasoning impulse against 
“cruelties” have sufficed? It is much 
more than that, as Mr. Dicey would 
understand if his creed permitted him. 

It is an effort to save the African 
tropics from being ruined for the bene- 
fit, and by the deliberate action, of in- 
dividuals in Europe; to preserve its 
people from being destroyed; to pre- 
vent its economic riches from being ex- 
hausted, and its future, both from the 


European and the African point of 
view, from being irremediably im- 
paired for generations to come. 


“Cruelties” are but an excrescence of 
the system which we seek to destroy. 
If the effort fails it will 
luck of moral courage and through the 
the 
world; 
however 


be through 


shortsightedness of 
of the 
any authority, 


governing 
not because 


eminent, 


statesmen 


has 








succeeded in demonstrating that our 
case is weak; for after five years of 
every imaginable form of assault, from 
legal quibble to personal attack, it re- 
inains unshaken. It is, indeed, un- 
shakable. 

We ask for nothing for the Congo 
native other than the most elementary 
right of man—the right to buy and to 
sell freely the produce of the soil of 
his country, which he alone can gather, 
and which he alone to the end of time 
will be able to gather. We say that 
tropical Africa is a black man’s coun- 
try and always will be: that if the 
fruits of its soil are to be gathered and 
harvested, the black man must share 
in the proceeds; that its riches can only 
be developed by the black man, and 
that there are only two ways in which 
those riches can be put into circulation 
for the common weal, by commerce or 
by compulsion. We contend that the 
only justifiable, the ‘only normal, the 
only common-sense basis of relation- 
ship between the white man and the 
black in the latter’s country is the ba- 
sis recognized by all European admin- 
istrations in the African tropics and 
sub-tropics except the Congo, the basis 
or sale and purchase, the operation of 
normal economic laws. We assert 
that a system which by a stroke of the 
pen sweeps away native land tenure, 
appropriates the negotiable wealth of 
the land, and by a natural sequence— 
since the claim is preposterously ab- 
surd without its necessary corollary- 
regards native labor as the persona) 
possession of absentee landlords in Eu- 
rope, is a system which is not only bar- 
barous and monstrous, but an anti-civ- 
ilized agency, inimical to the world’s 
interests and antagonistic to the Euro- 
pean democracies which, in the ulti- 
mate resort, invest the governing ele- 
ment with authority to acquire depend- 
encies in the tropical zone. That, put 


very shortly, is our case. 
And now for Mr. Dicey’s principal 
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contention. Nothing must be done by, 
England to put an end to this system, 
because to do so will be “fatal to Eu- 
ropean peace.” Why? He does not 
tell us; he merely states that our mo- 
tives are suspected. They were. I 
do not think they are now in any re- 
sponsible quarters. If the Powers 
have hung back from interference, it 
is not because they believe that we 
wish to seize the Congo for ourselves, 
but because they all know—as we 
know—that the Congo is a damnosa he- 
reditas; that a terribly heavy bill will 
have to be paid some day for the crass 
stupidity displayed in allowing matters 
to go on as they have been doing for 
the last twelve years; and because 
none of them are anxious to pay that 
bill. They prefer that little Belgium 
should pay it all by herself; and they 
cheer her on, and allow her to think 
that they are deceived by the talk of 
“national patrimony,” and so _ on. 
There is probably not one leading 
statesman in the world to-day whd 
really in his heart of hearts believes 
that the annexation of the Congo by 
Belgium will be anything but a disas- 
trous undertaking for her; but they are 
willing to acquiesce in the bluffing 
process which is being carried on in 
Belgium and of which the Belgian peo- 
ple will be the victims. But even if 
it were true that our motives are sus- 
pected, the argument is not one which 
would prevent a_ strong statesman 
from doing his duty. It rates British 
statesmanship very low. 

A state of affairs “fatal to the in- 
terests of European peace” will arise 
not from action but from inaction; not 
from pressure or even coercion (and 
nothing but plain speech is needed at 
this juncture), but from permitting the 
Belgian people, who have not been 
consulted on the matter of annexation 
at all, to be committed by the gov- 
erning element in Belgium to-day and 
by politicians, with no mandate from 
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the nation, preoccupied first and fore- 
most with their domestic politics, to 
an annexation on lines which perpetu- 
ate in its essentials the existing sys- 
tem. Many Belgians feel this in the 
marrow of their bones. One Belgian 
has the courage to say so—Georges 
Lorand; and he is one of the best in- 
formed men in the Belgian House. 
What are the arguments in favor of 
this contention? I will venture to in- 
dicate some of them in a few words. 
If Belgium annexes the Congo, a 
step will have been taken momentous 
in its consequences to the world at 
large, to Belgians and to the native 
races of the Congo. Why to the world 
at large? For this reason. Belgium is 
a small European kingdom, whose in- 
dependence, and later whose neutrality 
was guaranteed by the Powers at the 
instance of Great Britain. From the 
day that she annexed the Congo, Bel- 
gium would become mistress of a terri- 
tory in Africa slightly larger than Ger- 
many, .\ustro-Hungary, France, Italy, 
Switzerland and Portugal combined. 
Belgium would thus rank as one of 
the greatest of African Powers, and 
her position in Europe could not but 
be affected by her position in Africa. 
If the nature of Belgian rule as an 
African Power were such as to bring 
Belgium into diplomatic conflict with 
other African Powers, her neighbors in 
Africa and in Europe, it might be dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to localize such 
a conflict. And it is important to bear 
in mind in this connection that the 
fundamental conception of Leopoldian 
rule on the Congo to-day, a conception 
which it is sought to perpetuate under 
the Belgian flag, constitutes in ef- 
fect an exhibition of the grossest bad 
faith and chicanery towards all the 
Great Powers that signed the Berlin 
Act, and without whose consent the 
Congo State would not have come into 
existence. By claiming and exercising 


personal ownership over the produce 


of the soil, King Leopold and his con- 
cessionnaires have driven a coach and 
four through Article V. of the Berlin 
Act, which declares that there shall be 
ne monopolies in matters of trade, and 
completely stultifies one of the motive 
sauses of the Congo State’s creation. 
It may be juridically “smart” to de- 
clare that the elements of trade have 
ceased to be such by the waving of a 
magic wand which has converted them 
into the “property” of absentee land- 
lords, and that consequently the Act 
has not been infringed. But, in point 
of fact, it is the most demonstrable of 
absurdities. The absence of a specific 
material interest of sufficient impor- 
tance has alone prevented action on 
the part of any one or more of the 
Great Powers. But that is a slender 
thread to hang safety upon. The Bre- 
men and Hamburg Chambers of Com- 
merece, the German Colonial Society, 
and other public bodies, have repeat- 
edly protested against the violation of 
Article V.; and if Belgium should an- 
nex the territory without revolution- 
izing this system—which is the fons et 
origo mali of the whole affair—she is 
left open any day, on any pretext, to a 
serious quarrel with her neighbors. 
Belgium independent and neutral is one 
of the requirements of the European 
equilibrium. With annexation on the 
lines insisted upon by King Leopdld 
and his supporters, Belgium leaves her 
flanks exposed, and becomes once more 
a menace to the cause of international 
peace. Take a suppositious case; one 
which is, however, permanently on the 
cards, so to speak. A powerful, gen- 
uine, honest trading company is formed 
in Germany to carry on commercial in- 
tercourse with the natives of the 
Congo, which, by the Act of Berlin, is 
free commercial land. Belgium seeks 
to parry the danger by offering the di- 
rectors of the Company a territorial 
concession conferring upon the conces- 


sionnaire, in accordance with the new 
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dispensation, proprietorship over the 
produce of the soil. They decline any 
such concession. They merely wish to 
trade with the people of the land; as 
they do in Nigeria, for instance. What 
is Belgium going to do under the pres- 
ent system, which denies that the na- 
tive has any rights in land or in the 
produce of the soil, and insists that the 
said produce belongs to the Belgian 
State, or to concessionnaires, that it is 
the raw material not of commerce, but 
of “taxation”? <A conflict would imme- 
diately arise; and Germany would be 
in the right. Moreover, her hands are 
clean: she established the same system 
in the Cameroons, but she soon saw 
that it was at variance in practice with 
the most elementary notions of right in 
relationship with the natives and with 
Europeans, and she has declined to per- 
mit trade to be interfered with. If we 
are so vastly afraid of Germany sup- 
porting Belgium against us, if Belgium 
annexes the Congo on lines incompati- 
ble with treaties to 
which we have appended our signature 
—although such objection on our part 
would not only do nothing to infringe 
would actually 


international 


German interests, but 
be on all fours with German protests 
where is the sense of agreeing to an- 
nexation of this kind which will leave 
it open to Germany to pick a quarrel, 
and a perfectly legitimate quarrel too, 
with Belgium any day she chooses? 
Why would annexation by Belgium 
on the conditions desired by King Leo- 
pold prove a momentous step for Bel- 
gium herself? For this reason. Even 
if the position of Belgium on the inter- 
national chess board were not such as 
is indicated above, her annexation of a 
great tropical dependency would be a 
formidable undertaking. Belgium coy- 
ers 2 little more than one-third the area 
of Ireland. Her 
sixth larger than greater London, com- 


population is) one- 


posed in almost equal parts of two dis- 


tinct peoples, each having its own na- 
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tional tongue. She owns neither navy 
nor mercantile marine; she has power- 
ful neighbors, 
nial experience, 
ideals inculeated during the last fif- 
teen years by the King and his entour- 
age can be called experience. It would 
be an undertaking which, if the royal 
camarilla were not so powerful as it is, 
no patriotic Belgian would consent to 
assume without the most exhaustive in- 
vestigation, the fullest knowledge, and 
the most careful consideration; an un- 
dertaking, one might add, which none 
of the Great Powers, anxious in the 
general interests of peace that the po- 
sition of Belgium in Europe should not 
be disturbed, or professing a generous 
friendship for the Belgian people, 
ought to allow Belgium to embark upon 
unless the people of that country had 
manner 
the 


and possesses no Colo- 


unless the pestilent 


in the regular constitutional 
been made acquainted with all 
facts, and had given upon those facts a 
truly national response in the affirma- 
tive. 

Moreover the natural accompaniment 
of the existing system, which is rob- 
No 
community will summit to be pillaged 
as the Congo races have been and are 


bery pure and simple, is violence. 


being pillaged without forcible objec- 
tion. 
lence is more than ever the indispensa- 
ble feature of the scheme, for without 
it the robber could not enter into pos- 
session of that which he has stolen, on 
If King Leopold and his finun- 


But in this particular case vio- 


paper. 
cial associates could send to the Congo 
an army of European laborers to col- 
lect the natural wealth which he has 
appropriated, that appropriation would 
still remain an indefensible invasion of 
human rights. But he cannot do so. 
Hence upon the original outrage must 
be grafted or the former is 
sterile in financial results. The coun- 


another, 


try must be held down literally by 
feree. King Leopold’s army, regular 


and irregular, is larger than the forces 














of all the African Powers put to- 
gether in tropical and _ sub-tropical 
Africa. The official figures are false. 


This army has to be fed; its women 
have to be fed; its retainers have 
to be fed, and every soldier 
tioned in the villages retain- 
ers. All this devolves the 
unfortunate natives of the country, and 
is a burden as heavy to bear as the 
rubber “tax”; and so we find Consul 
Casement and Vice-Consuls Michell 
and Armstrong, to say nothing of the 
missionaries, describing the country as 
enslaved and the people as groaning 
beneath a burden greater than they can 
bear, better off under the Arabs, and 
soon. All this Belgium must keep up 
if she annexes on the basis of the pres- 
ent system. And think what it means. 
A more or less perpetual state of war 
has endured for the past fifteen years 
on the Congo. With every year that 
passes there is an increase in the area 
affected by this system, an increase in 
the area of disturbance; an increase 
in the number of soldiers, the only pos- 


sta- 
has 
upon 


sible instruments of such a system; an 
increase in the quantity of material of 
war imported into the country affected; 
increased chances of rebellion on the 
part of native soldiery, not levied for 
the purpose of maintaining peace and 
order, but for the of com- 
pelling the native communities to labor 
the 
stated, 


purpose 


col- 


the 


three hundred 
lecting “taxes” 
produce of the soil of commercial value 
in Europe); hatred of the 


white man and all his ways, with the 


days in year 


(otherwise 
increased 


ever possible contingency that such ha- 
tred may lead to combination or even 
to co-operation between native soldiery 


‘This article was written before the publi- 
cation of the Congo Transfer Treaty. In 
Annex B to this document the assets of the 
Congo State are seen to include 25,534 Albini 
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Keview 
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and some powerful chief with organiz- 
ing ability. In short, as the late M. 
Ballay. Governor-General of 
West Africa, declared, figuratively but 
truly, this policy needs “a soldier be- 
hind every producer.” It 
conversion of an enormous portion of 
Central Africa armed 
erected over a powder magazine of na- 


French 


means the 


into an camp, 


tive hatred; an armed camp in which 
European control must necessarily be 
limited. It is a perpetual threat to the 
peace of Africa and to the legitimate 
self-interest, as Lord Percy rightly 
stated in the House two years ago, of 
the Congo's Belgium's 
neighbors of the future. 

It is not my intention to treat of the 


neighbors 


humanitarian aspect of the Congo ques- 
tion here, or of the special responsibil- 
ities which we as a nation had in the 
creation of the Congo State—responsi- 
bilities which make it incumbent on 
our part to take the lead in compelling 
a radical alteration of the present state 
of affairs, whether under the Belgian 
or any other flag; nor yet to point out 
the the British 


ment possess to bring King Leopold's 


means which Govern- 
rule to an end and prevent the perpet- 
uation of his system. I merely adduce 
some of the arguments which, I think, 
show that to allow the present condi- 
tion of things to continue, and to wash 
the 


Relgium, if she annexes, decides to take 


our hands of terms under which 
over the Congo, is not only to confer a 
signal disservice upon the Belgian peo- 
ple, but is to imperil the peace of the 
world—at least to imperil it far more 
than by the 


course which common sense and duty 


taking straightforward 


alike demand. 

E. D. Morel, 
rifles, 6,850,000 rounds 6f ball cartridge, and 
185 field pieces of various patterns; and this 


armament is confined to about one-third of 
the territory only — the *‘ National domain.” 
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Money. 


MONEY. 


Every night between the hours of 
two and four he would wake, and lie 
sleepless, and all his monetary ghosts 
would come and him. If, for 
instance, he had just bought a house 
and paid for #t, any doubt he had con- 
ceived at any time 
dents or its future would suddenly ap- 


visit 


about its antece- 


squatting on the foot-rail of his 
There it 


pear, 
bed, staring in his face. 
would grow and grow, until it seemed 
to fill the room; and terror would grip 
his heart. The words “I shall lose my 
money,” would leap up to his lips; 
the dark it seemed ridiculous 
to speak. Then presently beside that 
doubt would squat. 
Doubts about his other houses, about 
Water 
Rails. 
Cling- 


but in 
doubts 


more 


misgivings as to 


Yankee 


his shares; 


Boards; terrors over 
They took the shape of owls. 
ing in a line, they swayed, while from 
their wide black gaps of mouth would 
come the silent chorus: “Money, money, 
you'll lose all His 
heart would start thumping, fluttering: 


he would turn his old white head, bury 


your money!” 


his whisker in the pillow, shut his eyes, 


and con over such investments as he 


really could not lose. Then beside his 
half-hidden in the pillow, there 

the spectral 
liability, 


head 
and 
unlikely 


would perch 
bird of 
as a lawsuit that might drive him into 
while on the other 
his silver hair, 
of Socialism. 


come 

some such 
bankruptcy; side. 
touching 
the yellow fowl 
tween these two he would lie unmoy 
ing, but for that thumping of his heart, 
till at last 
and he would fall asleep. .. . 


would squat 


Be 


would come a drowsiness, 


At such times it was always of his 


money and his children’s and grand- 
children’s money that he thought. It 
was useless to tell himself how few 


his own wants were, and that it would 
his children to have to 
Such thoughts gave 


be better for 


make their 


way. 


him no relief. His fears went deeper 
than mere facts, they were religious, as 
it were. ard founded in their inner- 
most belief that, by money only, Na- 
ture could be held at bay. 

Of this, from the moment when he 
first made money, his senses had in- 
formed him, and slowly, surely, gone 
on doing so, till his very being was 
through with the conviction. 
told on Sundays that 
everything, but he 
in the seventh 


soaked 
He 
money 


might be 
not 
Seated 


was 
better. 
pew on the left side of the central aisle, 


knew 


he seemed to listen—a grandchild on 
his either hand, his old knees, in quiet 
striped trousers, crossed, his white- 
fringed face a little turned towards the 


preacher, one neat-gloved hand repos- 


ing on his thigh, the other keeping 
warm a tiny hand thrust into it. But 
his old brain was busy far away 


nmongst the tables of commandment, 
telling him how much to spend to get 
his five per cent. and money back; his 
old with the little 
hand tucked into his. There was noth- 
therefore that 


religion, 


heart was busy 


ing in these sermons 


could quarrel with his own 
for he did hear them; 


had he heard them, they would not 


not and even 


have quarrelled, his own creed of 
money being but the natural modern 
form of a religion that bade his fa- 
thers “Lay up treasure in the life to 
come.” He could not nowadays do 


more than say that he believed in any 
life to that his 
had forced to 
outlet, and advance a step, in accord- 


come, so commercial- 


ism been find another 


ance with the march of knowledge. 
His religious feeling about money 


did not make him selfish, nor niggardly 
in any way—it merely urged him to 
preserve himself, not to take risks that 
he could reasonably avoid, neither in 
his mode of life, his work, nor in the 


propagation of his children. He had 

















not married until he had a position to 
offer to the latter, sufficiently secure 
from changes and chances in this mor- 
tal life, and even then he had not been 
too precipitate, confining the number 
to three boys and one welcome girl, 
in accordance with the increase of his 
income. In the where he 
moved, his course of action was so nor- 
had observed the 
between in- 


circles 
mal that no one 
mathematical 
creasing income and the production and 
education of his family. Still less had 
any one observed the deep and silent 
from 


connection 


process by which there passed 
him to them the simple elements of his 
faith. 

His children, subtly, and under cover 
of the manner of a generation which 
aid mention money in so many 
words, had their father's 
firm religious instinct, his quiet knowl- 
edge of the value of the individual life, 
his steady and unconscious worship of 
Calnly 


not 
sucked in 


the means of keeping it alive. 
they had sucked it in, and a thing or 
two besides. So long as he was there, 
they knew they could afford to make 
a little light, a little free, with what 


must come to them by virtue of his 


creed. When quite small children, 
they lad listened rather bored to his 
simple statements about money and 


the things it bought; presently that in- 
stinct—shared by the very young with 
dogs and other animals, for having of 
the best and consorting with their bet- 
ters—had helped them to see the sense 
of what he said. As time went on, 
they found gentility insisting more and 
this instinct should be con- 
cealed; and they began unconsciously 


to perfect their father’s creed, draping 


more that 


its formal tenets in the undress of an 
For the dogma, 
they would 


apparent disregard. 
“Not worth the money!” 
use the “Not 
The teaching “Business first,” they for- 


words, good enough!” 


mulated, “Not more pleasure than your 


income can afford, health can 


your 


Money. 
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stand, or your reputation can assimi- 
late.” 
them, and they did not feel it neces- 
sury to undertake even those 
which their father had 
obliged to take, to make that money. 
But they were quite to be depended 
In the choosing of their friends, 


There was money waiting for 


“safe” 


risks been 


on. 
their sports, their clubs, and occupa- 
tions, a religious feeling guided them. 


They knew precisely just how much 
their income was, and took care nei- 
ther to spend more, nor less. <A _ priest- 


like knowledge led them to the spots 
where they would be “done well,” for 


to be “done well” they thought the 
most important thing in life. And 


so devoutly did they act up to their 
principles, that, whether in the restau- 
rant or country house, whether in the 
sale room of some “old” curio shop, 
whether in their regiments or their of- 
fices, they could always feel the pres- 
ence of the Godhead blessing their dis- , 
creet and comfortable worship. in 
one respect, indeed, they were more re- 
ligious than their father, who still pre- 
served the habit of falling on his knees 
at night, to name with Tibetan regular- 
ity a strange God; they did not speak 
habit, but they 


not do it, for they 


about this 
would 
were fond of their old father, who con- 
tinued them into the past. They had 
gently laughed talking 
about money, they had gently laughed 
at him for thinking of it still; but they 
loved him, and it worried them in se- 
cret that he should do this thing which 
seemed to them dishonest. 

With their wives and 
course of time they had all married, 


to him 
wished he 


him out of 


husband—in 


be “done 
-they 


recognizing that in order to 
well,” this was really necessary 
very often came to see him, bringing 
their children. 
worth 


To the old man these 


visits were more than doctors 


or hydropathy; to help in playing with 
the toys that he had 
stroke his grandsons’ yellow heads, and 


given them, to 
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ride them on his knee; to press his sil- 
ver whiskers to their ruddy cheeks, 
pinching their little legs to feel how 
much there was of them, and loving 
them the more, the more there was to 
love—this made his heart feel warm. 
The dearest moments he knew now, the 
consolation of his age, were those he 
spent reflecting how—of the young 
things he loved, who seemed in their 
light way to love him too a little—not 
one would have secured to him or her 
less than twelve or thirteen hundred 
pounds a year; more if he could man- 
age to hold on a little longer. For 
fifty years at least the flesh and blood 
he left behind him would be secure. 
His eye and mind, quick to notice 
things like that, had soon perceived the 
of his children’s standards 
from his own; they bad perhaps a 
deeper veneration for the 
living while they were alive, but cer- 
tainly less faith in-keeping up their 
incomes after they were in_ their 
graves. And so unconsciously his 
speculation passed them by, and trav- 
elled on, telling itself that these small 
creatures, who nestled up against him, 


difference 


means of 


and sometimes took him walks, would, 
when they came to be grown men and 
women, have his simpler faith, and 
save the money that he left them for 
their own grandchildren. Thus, and 
thus only, would he live, not fifty 
years, but a hundred, after he was 
dead. And he rendered 
anxious by the law, which refused to 
let him tie his money up in perpetuity. 

Firm in his determination to secure 
himself against the future, he opposed 
this strenuous piety to those tempta- 
tions which the individual, re- 
fused numberless appeals, often much 


was very 


beset 


against his instincts of compassion; op- 
posing with his vote and all his influ- 
movements to increase the rates 


ence 
or income-tax, for any such purpose as 
the raising of funds to enable aged peo- 
ple without means to die more slowly. 
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He himself, who laid up yearly more 
and more for the greater safety of his 
family, felt no doubt—though cynicism 
shocked him—that these old persons 
were only an encumbrance to their fam- 
ilies, and should be urged to dwindle 
gently out. In such private cases as 
he came across, feeling how hard it 
was, he prayed for strength to keep his 
hand out of his pocket, and strength 
was often given him. So with many 
other invitations to depart from virtue. 
He fixed a certain sum a year—a hun- 
dred pounds—with half-a-crown in 
the velvet bag on Sundays—to be of- 
fered as libations to all strange gods, 
so that they might leave him undis- 


turbed to worship the true god of 
money. This was effectual; the 
strange gods, finding him a man of 
strong religious principle, yet no 


crank—his name appeared in twenty 
charitable lists, five pounds apiece— 
soon let him be, for fear of wasting 
postage stamps and the under parts of 
boots. 

After his wife’s death, which came 
about when he was seventy, he con- 
tinued to reside alone in the house that 
he had lived in his marriage, 
though it was now too large for him. 
Every autumn he resolved to make a 
change next Spring; but when Spring 
came, he could bring himself to 
tear his old roots up, and put it off till 
the Spring following, with the hope, 
perhaps, that he might then feel more 
inclined. 

All through the years that he was 
living there alone, he suffered more and 


since 


not 


more from those nightly visitations of 
monetary doubts. They seemed, in- 
concrete and in- 


thousand pounds 


deed, to grow more 
with every 
he put between himself and their real- 


ity. They became more owl-like, more 


sistent 


numerous with every fresh investment; 
they stayed longer at a time. And he 
grew thinner, frailer every year; and 
pouches came beneath his eyes. 














When he was eighty, his daughter, 
with her husband her children, 
came to live with him. This seemed 
to give him a fresh lease of life. He 
never missed, if he could help it, a 
visit to the 
There, surrounded by 
would remain an hour or 


and 


nursery at five o'clock. 
bricks, he 


build- 


toy 
more, 
ing—banks or houses, ships or churches, 
sometimes 
And 
when the edifice approached compie- 
long white 


sort 


sometimes police-stations, 


cemeteries, but generally banks. 


the glory of its 
bricks, he waited with a 
cret ecstasy to feel a small warm body 
climb his and small 
voice say in his ear: “What shall we 
put in the bank to-day, Granddy?” 
The first time asked, he 
had hesitated long before he answered. 
the thirty that had 
elapsed since he built banks for his 
own children, he had learned that one 
did not talk of money now, especially 
the young. One used a eu- 
phemism for it. The proper euphe- 
mism had been slow to spring into his 
mind, but it had sprung at last; and 
they had placed it in the bank. It was 
an very little china dog. They placed 


tion, in 
of se- 


back, hear a 


this was 


During years 


before 


it in the entrance hall. 

The small voice said, “What is it 
guarding?” 

He had answered: “The bank, my 
darling.” 

The small voice murmured: “But 


nobody could steal the bank?” 
Looking at the little euphemism, he 


had frowned; feeling that it lacked 
completeness as a symbol. For a 


moment he had a wild desire to put a 
and end the matter. 
Two small knees wriggled against his 
back, arms tightened round his neck, 
a chin rubbed itself impatiently against 
his whisker. He muttered hastily: 


sixpence down, 


“But they could steal the papers.” 

“What papers?” 

“The 
cheques.” 


wills, and deeds, and—and 
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“Where are they?” 

“In the bank.” 

“I don’t see them.” 
“They're in a cupboard.” 
“What are they for?” 
“For—for grown-up people. 
“Are they to play with?” 
“NO!” 
“Why 
“So that—so that everybody can al- 


” 


is he guarding them?” 


ways have enough to eat.” 

“Everybody?” 

“Everybody.” 

“Me, too?” 

“Yes, my darling, you, of course.” 

Locked in each other's arms they 
looked down sidelong at the little eu- 
phemism. The small voice said: 

“Now that he’s there, they're safe, 
aren’t they?” 

“Yes, quite safe.” 

He had given up attending to his 
but almost every morning, 
at nearly the same hour, he 
walk down to his Club, 
very much at things about the streets, 


business, 
would 
not looking 


partly because his thoughts were other- 
wise engaged, partly because he had 


found it from the first a deleterious 
habit. Arriving, he would take “The 
Times,” and “The Financial News,” 
and go to his pet armchair; here he 


would stay till lunch time, reading all 
that 
and taking a grave view of every situ- 

But at lunch a longing to ex- 
himself would and he 
would tell his neighbors tales of his 
little grandsons, of the extraordinary 
things they did, and of the future he 
laying-up them. In the 
pleasant warmth of midday, over his 
light but satisfactory lunch, surrounded 
would 


bore in any way on his affairs, 
ation. 


press come, 


was for 


by familiar faces, he recount 
these tales in cheerful tones, and his 
old gray eyes would twinkle; between 
him and his struggle with those nightly 
apparitions, there were many hours of 


daylight, there was his visit to the 
nursery. But suddeniy, looking up 
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fixedly with strained eyes, he would 
put a question such as this: “D’you 
wake up in the night?” 
If the answer was affirmative, he 
would say: “D’you ever find things 
worry you then out of—out of all pro- 
portion?” And, if they did, he would 
clearly be relieved to hear it. On one 
occasion, when he had elicited an em- 
phatic statement of the discomfort of 
he blurted out: 


ever 


such waking hours, 
“D’you ever see a lot of great owls sit- 
ting on your bed? It’s—it’s—a perfect 
horror to me!" Then seemingly 
ashamed of what he had just said, he 
rose and left his lunch unfinished. 

His fellow members, though nearly 
all much younger than himself, had 
no unkindly feeling for him. He 
seemed to them to overrate their inter- 
est in his grandsons, and the state of 
his investments; but they knew he 
could not help preoccupation with these 
subjects; and when he left them, 
usually at three o'clock, saying almost 
tremulously, “I must be off, my grand- 
they 


sons’ll be looking out for me! 
would exchange a look, as though re- 
marking: “The old chap thinks of noth- 
And they 
taking 


ing but his grandchildren.” 
to “Bridge,” 
means their 


would sit down 
care to play within the 
fathers had endowed them with. 

But the “old chap” would step into 
a hansom cab, and his spirit, looking 
through his eyes beneath the brim of 
his tall hat, would travel home before 
him. Yet, for all his hurry, he would 
find the time to stop and buy a toy or 
something on the way. 

One morning, at the end of a cold 
March, they found him dead in bed, 
propped ov his pillows, with his eyes 
wide open. Doctors, hastily called in, 
decided that he had died from failure 
of the heart’s action, and fixed the 
hour of death at anything from two 
to four; by the appearance of his star- 
ing pupils they judged that something 
him. No one 


must have frightened 


The Nation. 





Money. 


had heard a noise, no one could find a 
sign of anything alarming; so no one 
could explain why he, who seemed 
so well preserved, should thus have 
suddenly collapsed. To his own fam- 
ily he had never told the fact, that 
every night he woke between the hours 
of two and four, to row of 
owls squatting on the foot-rail of his 
bed—he was, no doubt, ashamed of it. 
He had revealed much of his religious 
feeling, but not the real depth of it; 
not the way his deity of money had 
seized on his imagination; not his 


meet a 


nightly struggle with the terrors of 
his spirit, nor the hours of anguish 


spent, when vitality was low, trying to 


escape the company of doubts. No 
one had heard the fluttering of his 
heart, which, beginning many years 


ago, just as a sort of pleasant habit 
to occupy his wakeful minutes in the 


dark, had grown to be like the beat- 
ing of a hammer on soft flesh. No 


one had guessed, he least of all, the 
stroke of irony that Nature had pre- 
pared, to the desecration of 
her Law of Balance. She had watched 
his worship from afar, and quietly ar- 
ranged that by his worship be should 
what 


avenge 


be destroyed; careless, indeed, 
god he served, knowing only that he 
served too much. 

They brought the eldest of his little 
grandsons in. He stood a long time 
looking, then asked if he might touch 
the cheek. Being permitted, he kissed 
his little finger-tip and laid it on the 
When he was led 
he asked 


old man's whisker. 

away and the door 
if “Granddy” was “quite safe”; and 
twice again that evening he asked the 


closed, 


question. 

In the early light next morning, be- 
fore the house was up, the under house- 
on the mat 

She went, 


maid saw a white thing 
before the old man’s door. 
and, stooping down, examined it. It 
was the little china dog. 

John Galsworthy. 
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The world neglects its garden in win- 
ter. The more energetic no doubt do 
the gardening that they consider ought 
te be done: they defend the roots of 
their fruit trees, they see to all man- 
ner of what we may call structural re- 
pairs in the way of keeping straight 
the pattern of the garden and making 
rough paths smooth and proper. but 
not one in a hundred considers the gar- 
den to be a place meet to be enjoyed in 
the winter months. When they gar- 
den, their eye is on the far-off events 
of spring and its sequel. Until the first 
crocus lifts its spear from the soil, or 
in these more natural days from the 
grass, the garden is supposed to lie 
fallow, when it is regarded as a place 
not less deciduous of its peculiar beau- 
ties than the neighboring elms. But 
a suggestion lies in this very compari- 
son. It is a popular feeling, but en- 
tirely a wrong one, that trees and 
bushes are wholly or even chiefly ad- 
mirable in summer. At the end of 
summer they are perhaps less beauti- 
ful than at any other time of the year. 
Certainly they gain many beauties, 
even if we grant that they lose more 
when the tracery of their twigs and 
the mullions of their boughs are seen 
clear against the winter sky. ‘The elm 
is a thing of incomparable grandeur 
from December to March. The gar- 
den as a whole has not so many com- 
pensations for the wealth it loses. But 
one reason is that gardeners have from 
the beginning consciously deprived the 
garden of the bushes which reach their 
zenith in winter. The fields, the spin- 
neys, the hedgerows, are pleasant 
places to walk in in December, but the 
special virtue of the country is its ber- 
ries, and berries are as fair to look at 
as many flowers and win an added 


value from the barrenness of the sea- 
son with which they are contrasted. 
But before you can enjoy, in the 
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proper garden spirit, the things in the 
gard¢h in the winter months, it is nec- 
essary that the garden should be in 
some measure structurally laid out to 
suit the weather. Paths are of more 
importance than people are generally 
inclined to think. A path should offer 
a dry and pleasant surface for the foot 
at any moment within a few minutes 
of rain or frost. Gravel does not quite 
fulfil the requirements. If the stones 
of it are big and rough and loose, it 
is quite the most unpleasant thing to 
walk on that the wit of man has de- 
vised. If it is close and fine and 
smooth, it holds the wet almost as suc- 
cessfully as the roadway. Possibly 
gravel is one of the most picturesque 
forms of path, but the desire for the 
deep yellow which marks newly laid 
gravel has become so artificial that 
dyes are now commonly sold in order 
to bring gravel paths to the wsthetic 
perfection of a Norwich canary, bred 
for its color’s sake on the husk of cap- 
Without 
this adventitious assistance, gravel, 


sicum or cayenne pepper. 


though nice to look at, is too pale to be 
considered beautiful; in any event its 
wsthetic attractions are not good rea- 
son for its exclusive use. Many gar- 
deners object to the formality and arti- 
ficial appearance of asphalte, which 
perhaps does have something of an ur- 
ban look, but no such objection can be 
maintained against broad flagstones or, 
if it be preferred, red brick. Even 
flat cobbles may be so laid as to look 
nice and be pleasant to walk on; but 
the point is that whatever the material 
selected the path or paths that lead 
into the garden from the house should 
be made of stuff so laid that it dries at 
once and may tempt you to walk on it 
even in shoes in the many intervals of 
sunshine that the severest winter of- 
fers. ‘The garden, philosophically con 
sidered, should be a sort of sanctuary 
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where we are protected against the se- 
verities of winter. But in common 
experience country people walk in the 
roads or even in the fields in winter, 
und stay “ribbed and paled” within the 
arch of their garden when summer 
makes a garden of the whole country- 
The first step in reform is the 
There are gar- 


side. 
smooth and dry path. 
dens whose scheme of color as well as 
of comfort is immensely enhanced by 
some of the new type of brick, which 
is a near imitation in some respects of 
the Roman 
‘their gardens, and has a touch of mo- 


brick used doubtless in 


saic attractiveness when diagonally 
set. In the most tempting winter gar- 


den that a man could desire to live by 
—it is happily set in a warm clime by 
the sea—the first attraction is a wide 
paved path running round the house 


aud making piers into the garden 
where it gives way to gravel. The 


chief limb of the ‘system is set at a 
the 
spirit-level but scarcely perceptible to 
the eye, and you can walk dry-shod, 
however thin the shoe, within a few 
minutes of a winter storm. Perhaps it 
is the fact and presence of that which 
has helped to make the garden richer 


slant, considerable according to 


than others in winter attractions. <A 
burning bush flames with a luxuriance 
of seed ‘almost beyond the wild clema- 
tis, that now thorns 


and hedgerows with tufts of white and 


hangs the dead 
woolly bunches. To take a character- 
istic spot, the public park on the plain 
of Clifton looks at a distance as if all 
the hawthorns were in bloom, so high 
and wide has the clematis spread. In 
the “perfect garden” referred to, many 
trees seem to be in summer plumage. 
The ilex is greener than in summer, 


the holly berries gleam red, a cork 
tree—that owes its long life to the 


Hampshire mildness so greatly appre- 
ciated by the Kaiser—mimics the ilex: 
the yews are luscious with fruit; and 


within the range of the dark shade of 
The Outlook 
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many conifers, a line of eucalyptus 
bushes show their eight glaucous stems 
against the moss on the sloping bank. 

Some technical gardener published 
not long since a list of bushes that bear 
berries freely. Those he recommended 
—and they were numerous—are but a 
few of a long list. The berberis in its 
many varieties, the holly, the thorn, 
and the snowball can be grouped in 
patches that can compete with any 
formal  flower-bed compacted. 
But to these one could add many plants 
that are not usually held to be within 
the gardener’s scope. It is natural at 
Christmas to think of mistletoe. The 
plant is less common than it should 
be. Its manner of growth has rare 
botanical interest; and if, as the new 


ever 


gardener rightly holds, buds are a 


proper part of his notice, few sights 
ure more attractive than a thrush pet- 


tishly wiping his beak of the sticky 
pulp and unconsciously sowing the 


seed of new plants. Again, the com- 
mon blackberry has wzsthetic and bo- 


tanical interest. Its drooping shoots 


are a marvel of shapeliness. It “lay- 
ers” itself with surprising neatness. 
It keeps some of its foliage through 


the winter and will give a touch of au- 
tumn color till the spring 
Among winter beauties the 
grass gives an almost tropical effect, 
which is perhaps a more legitimate 
adornment than the few roses or snap- 
dragon that may hang on into Decem- 
of summer. 


comes. 
pampas 


reminiscence 
trouble 


ber with a 
But with 


flowers might be prolonged into win- 


more many more 
ter, such as the geums and most poly- 
A hint of the opportunity 


wild 


anthuses. 
is provided by the 
that are now flowering freely, and here 
very 


hawk-weeds 
and there the primroses. Some 
fair blooms were picked in 
showing their 


Bedford 
shire on December 20, 
pale tints at the foot of a winter jas- 
mine thick with deep yellow bloom. 
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The Rector of Biddicombe was al- 
most universally loved, for, though he 
had done many unwise things in his 
life, he had never done an unkind one. 
Even the Baptists criticized him gen- 
ially, and the Wesleyan minister re- 
garded him as a personal friend. But 
everybody, Churchman and Noncon- 
formist alike, was forced to admit that 
he was becoming alarmingly absent- 
minded. The younger of his parish- 
ioners put it down to old age, for the 
Reverend Charles Lester was nearing 
his sixtieth year; others ascribed it to 
his growing addiction to the pursuit of 
natural history in general, and wild 
bees in particular, which occupied his 
mind to the exclusion of all other 
thoughts; and all agreed that it was a 
great pity that he had never married 
Miss Mary Honeypot, his late wife's 
oldest and friend. 
why these two persons had not been 
joined together in holy matrimony was 
the great unsolved mystery of Biddi- 
combe. For years they had called 
each other by their Christian names; 
they saw each other almost daily; they 
shared each other’s troubles and chrys- 
anthemums; and, whenever the Rector 
dined out, he was sure to find Miss 
Honeypot seated next to him. In spite, 
however, of so many reasons to the 
contrary, the fact remained that they 
were not married, and who 
claimed to be in the confidence of Miss 
Honeypot declared that the Rector had 
never even proposed. 

For ten years Biddicombe had looked 
on in a state of constant expectancy, 
but it was generally felt that a time 
had now come when something more 
vigorous than mere expectancy was re- 
quired. For the Rector’s absence of 
mind was fast assuming proportions 
which made a Rectoress almost a local 
necessity. That Mr. Lester should ap- 
2000 
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ladies 
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pear in the pulpit with his pince-nez 
on in front of his spectacles did not 
seriously matter, though it made the 
school-children giggle; that, after kiss- 
ing Mrs. Smith’s baby, he should pro- 
ceed to kiss her grandfather who was 
dozing in the easy chair, and after- 
wards habitually speak of the infant 
Smith as twins, though annoying to 
parental pride, not 
public concern; but, when he took to 
confusing the days of the week, and 
was discovered one Sunday morning 
hunting for wild bees on Biddicombe 
Heath when he should have been 
preaching in the parish church, every- 
felt that something had to be 


was a matter of 


body 
done. 

“I have given the matter my best 
thought,” said Mr. Trevenyon to a se- 
lect body of the most influential peo- 
ple who had met privately to discuss 
the situation—as the representative of 
an ancient family, he naturally took 
the concerns—"I have 
given the matter my best thought, and 
I have come to the conclusion that it 
is my duty to write to General Lester; 
in fact, I may say that I have already 
done so.” 

News spreads quickly in 
where it is scarce, and in four-and- 
twenty hours almost everybody in Bid- 
dicombe, except Miss Honeypot and 
the Rector, knew that Mr. Trevenyon 
had written to the General. The post- 
that, judging by the 
weight of it, the letter must have been 
a long one. 

The General, who was something at 
the War Office—Biddicombe did not 
exactly know what—was the Rector’s 
junior by some four or five years; but, 
being with practical 
qualities which were conspicuously ab- 
sent in his brother, he had early ac- 
quired a pretty complete ascendency 


local 


lead in 


places 


wistress said 


endowed those 








over him. On receipt of Mr. Treven- 
yon’'s letter he had taken the earliest 
opportunity which his duties afforded 
him of rushing down to Biddicombe, 
and, after a long interview with Mr. 
Trevenyon, he had definitely adopted 
the local solution of the problem. 
The brothers were seated opposite 
each other after dinner, in the study; 
the General was smoking a cigar of the 
the Rector puffed 
old cherished 


grave 


strongest brand; 
thoughtfully at an 
briar: both had a 
tion to make, both reflected for a while, 
and both began speaking at the same 
moment and in almost identical terms. 

“Charles,’—‘John, I have something 
important to tell you.” 

The General raised his eyebrows in 


and 
communica- 


hopeful surprise. 
“Then perhaps you 
gin,” he said; “it may 
awkward quarter of an hour.” 
“I think,” began the Rector, speaking 
‘with evident emotion, “nay, I am prac- 
tically certain, that I have discovered 


had better be 


Save me an 


a new bee!” 
The General 
stamp. “Oh, hang it,” he said testily, 
“if it’s only a bee, I shall have to do 
Now, it’s really 


gave an_ impatient 


my talking after all. 
a serious business, Charles, and I want 
you to listen carefully.” 

“When have I ever listened 
wise,” said the Rector, “to the kindest 
and wisest of mentors?” 

“Well, I want you not only to listen 
but to attend, you know,” continued 
the General, flipping the ash from his 
“It's this way— 
awkward, 


other- 


cigar into the fender. 
that is to say, it’s rather 
but I had better take the bull by the 
horns, I suppose—the fact is that you 
have known Mary Honeypot a longish 
time, and like her pretty well, eh?” 
“Poor dear Mary,” said the Rector 
sadly (he always spoke of her as “poor 
Mary,” though nobody could say why), 
“the sweetest and kindest soul. No- 


body knows what she was to me in the 
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time of my trouble.” There was a 
pause, during which the General 
puffed in sympathetic silence at his 
cigar. Then the Rector continued 


more cheerfully: “The first time I saw 
her, she was perched on the calyx of a 
ranunculus—a thing of beauty and a 
joy for ever.” 

The General's eyes were round with 
astonishment; for a moment he thought 
that his brother was mad. “You saw 
her,” he gasped, “perched on the thing- 
amyjig of a ranunculus?” 

Yes,”’ continued the Rector. 

know how diffident I am; for a 
ment I thought that she was just an 
abnormal specimen of the Prosopis— 
a throw-back, perchance, to some ear- 
lier and more primitive type; but when 
and noted the 


“You 


mo- 


I drew softly closer 


markings on her comely back, the un- 


” 





usual striation 

“Why, hang it!” cried the General, 
whose face had suddenly cleared, “I 
are back at your 
Now do drop your stria- 


” 


believe you again 
beastly bee! 
tions and listen to me. 

Slowly and with great difficulty, he 
forced his brother to comprehend the 
meaning and the wisdom of his plan; 
he drew a lurid picture of the false 
position in which Miss Honeypot had 
been placed by the Rector’s marked 
preference; he even hinted darkly at 
scandalous gossip. After a twenty 
minutes’ speech, in which there was 
much iteration and a good deal of 
aposiopesis, he paused and wiped his 
forehead. 

The Rector was deeply shocked and 
a good deal flustered. The idea of 
marrying Mary Honeypot had never 
so much as entered his head, but when 
it had once gained admittance there, it 
did not produce any particularly pain- 
ful perturbation. 

“Very well,” 
“I have often taken your advice before, 
John, and I have always found it for 
Perhaps things might be 


he said submissively. 


the best. 
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arranged in the way you desire—that 
is, of course, if Mary really wishes it, 
for she shall not be bullied; I will not 
have my poor Mary bullied.” 

“Pooh!” exclaimed the General, 
“who’s going to bully her? lt’s you 
that will have to do the asking, not I.” 

“True,” said “true. I 
had forgotten. And now let me tell 
you about my bee.” 


his brother, 


The General was a man of prompt 
Biddi- 


He gave his brother 


action; moreover, his time at 
combe was short. 
a night to think matters over, and, punc- 
tually at eleven o'clock on the follow- 
ing morning, after a military inspec- 
tion of his apparel, he despatched him 
on his fateful “The 
rels.””. Then he sat down in the study 
to write letters and await the issue of 
events. Twelve o'clock struck on the 
old clock in the hall without disturb- 
ing his equanimity, but, when the 
lunch bell rang and still there was 
no news, he strode impatiently into 
the garden to see if the lover were 
anywhere in sight. As he turned the 
bend by the rhododendrons, he saw the 
Rector coming up the drive at a round 
pace and with a flushed and excited 
face. 

“Well,” said the General, as soon as 
his brother was within comfortable 
speaking distance, “have you had a 
successful interview ?” 

“Have I, indeed!” replied the Rec- 
tor with animation. “An 
hour’s téte-d-téte, John, that seemed to 
me like a minute, and which has con- 
firmed all my wildest hopes!” 

The General put his arm affection- 
ately through his brother’s. “Well, old 


mission to Lau- 


unusual 


man,” he said, “in that case, I don’t 
think I need ask you what she 
said.” 


“She said,” replied the Rector, smil- 
ing delightedly, “as she always says to 
the intruder, ‘stay where you are, bold 
man, and be content to worship at a 
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distance; come but a foot nearer, and | 
am off.’ ”’ 

The General withdrew his arm and 
planted himself in front of his brother 
in the middle of the drive. 

“She said that to you?” he 

“Ay,” replied the 
creasing excitement, 


gasped. 

with in- 
“and the thrext 
But, John, I was not 


Rector, 


was no idle one. 
to be balked; I ran, as I have not run 
boy; I her 
from the garden to the fields, and from 
the the heath, and 
at last | came up with her.” 
The 
feebly, 


since I was a chased 


fields on to there 


General could only 
“You Mary 
on to Biddicombe Heath?” 

It was the Rector’s turn to look per 
plexed. 

“John,” he “surely, 
surely, you know that I am speaking of 
my bee, my unnamed and unnameable 
bee.” 

“Then I don’t believe,” said his 
brother, “that you have been to ‘The 
Laurels’ at all.” 

The Rector looked round helplessly 
for a moment, and colored with con- 
fusion. 

“I fear,” he said, “I much fear that 
you are right, John, and that I have 
somehow Mary 


repeat 


chased Honeypot 


murmured, 


omitted to see alto- 


gether. Now how can it have hap- 
pened? Let me remember. I came 
upon her among the lavender, as 1 


was leaving the garden, and I fear that 
the excitement of the chase must have 
put all out of my You 
don’t know what it is to be a natural- 
ist, John.” 

The General bit his lips and swore 


else head. 


softly to himself, but he made no au- 
dible comment; he listened pa- 
tiently during lunch to a long and de- 
tailed account of the adventures of the 
morning, feeling sure that, until he 
had unburdened his mind of this en- 
grossing topic, his brother would be in- 
capable of paying attention to anything 
But when the 


even 


else. meal was fin- 
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ished, he led the truant into the study 
and sat him down at the writing table. 

“Now, Charles,” he said firmly, “this 
business has got to be settled by letter. 
Write what you have to write, and 
add that at five o’clock you will call in 
person for an answer.” 

“I suppose,” pleaded the Rector tim- 
idly, “that it could not wait for an- 
other four-and-twenty hours? I know 
her haunts now, and she is busy to- 


day among the _ flowers. I may 
never have such another chance, for 
who can say what to-morrow may 


” 


bring forth! 

“No,” replied his brother, “it can't 
I have to be off the first thing 
and what is to be 


wait. 
to-morrow morning, 
done must be done quickly.” 

“To be sure,” 
Rector resignedly, and, dipping a pen 
into the ink-pot, he applied himself to 


sure, to be said the 


his task. 
“And now,” 
the letter was written, “read it through 
again carefully that you 
haven't slipped in anything about that 
infernal—about that new kind of bee. 
.. Very good: then 


said the General, when 


and see 


... You are sure?. 
put it in an envelope and give it to me. 
I am going to take it myself, and at 
I shall deliver you at the same 
Till then you will sit here 


five 
address. 
under observation.” 

Even if she had not seen the Gen- 
eral’s portly form, as he retreated guilt- 
ily from “The Laurels,” Miss Honey- 
pot would have suspected his haundi- 
work in the letter that lay on her lap 


as, with dimmed eyes, she sat in the 
trim little drawing-room that looked 


out on to the trim little lawn. But the 
suspicion did not in any way influence 
her decision. From childhood up- 
wards she had had a feeling of warm 
affection for the Rector of Biddicombe. 
She loved him for the gentleness and 
transparent simplicity of his character 
for unconscious dependence 
At one time, perhaps, she 


and his 


on herself. 





Love and a Bee. 


had experienced a little pang of disap- 
pointment, when her school-friend and 
not herself was chosen to share his life; 
but that feeling had long passed away, 
and she was content that the one ro- 
mance of her life should remain an un- 
finished idyll. 

Of late, however, a touch of pity had 
mingled with her affection. She saw, 
as others saw, that the Rector needed 
somebody more constantly at his side 
than she could be, and she suspected 
that, if she did not herself step into the 
breach, another would be found to fill 
it; for Biddicombe, she knew, had de- 
termined to marry its Rector, and 
Charles was too guileless to resist a 
concerted attack. It cost her something 
to leave her little house and her daily 
round of innocent occupations, for old 
maids cling quite as tenaciously as old 
bachelors to their habits and their sur- 
roundings; but she could not bear to 
think of Charles being tended in his 
old age by anybody loved him 
less or understood him less than her- 
self. So she never hesitated as to what 
her answer must be; only, she was con- 
siderably fluttered the clock 
struck five and the front door bell rang. 

The Rector, however, entered the 
room with his usual grave and tran- 
quil smile, and, seating himself beside 
Miss Honeypot, he took her hand in 
his, had often done before at 
solemn crises of their lives 

It was characteristic of him that any 
idea which had not originated in his 
own brain held a very precarious and 
It was equally 
all the 
as they 
af- 
into 


who 


when 


as he 


uncertain footing there. 
that he 
of life 
than as they 
fected himself. As he stepped 
the little drawing-room, the thought 
that dominated all others in his mind 
was that Mary was going to be mar- 
ried; his own part in the transaction 


characteristic viewed 


solemn events more 


concerned others 


was hardly present to his active con- 


sciousness at all. 




















“Well, my dear,” he began rather 
sadly, “so you are going to be married 
after all?” 

To most people this method of mak- 
ing love would have been disconcert- 
ing; but Mary Honeypot only smiled 
through her tears. 

“Yes, Charles,” she said, “I believe 
I am—I am going to be married after 
all!” 

“And you have thought about it?” 
continued the Rector. “It is your own 
wish? They haven't been putting pres- 
sure upon you, Mary?’ 

“No,” said Miss Honeypot simply, 
“it is my own free choice, and I ought 
to be—I am, a very happy woman.” 

There was a pause of several min- 
utes, and then the Rector continued in 
the same sad strain. 

“It will be a great change for you, 
Mary—a very great change. I hope 
you have weighed it well. To me, my 
married life was an unmixed blessing, 
an unmixed blessing. No one knows 





that better than you do, Mary. But it 
is not always so, my dear. Some 
wives—some husbands Pe 


He paused, and Miss Honeypot, who 
was feeling rather bewildered, waited 
for him to develop his idea. Instead, 
however, of doing that, he started on a 
fresh train of thought. 

“I am afraid,” he said hesitatingly, 
“that it must, almost inevitably, alter 
another. We 
other, 


relations to one 
have been very much 
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to each 
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Mary; more perhaps than we—than I— 
realized till to-day. Your husband— 
and remember I am not saying a word 
against him, God forbid!—but your 
husband will certainly claim a good 
deal of your time, and, perhaps, might 
not like——” 

He stopped, his natural delicacy of 
feeling making speech difficult, while 
Miss Honeypot exclaimed: 

“But since you are to be my husband, 
Charles! ...” 

“True, true,” said the Rector 
quickly, and with a perceptible start, 
“as you say, that makes a difference.” 

Then, pressing his companion’s hand 
affectionately, he added, “and if I did 
not do the best that in me lies to make 
you happy, Mary, I should be the mean- 
est of all God’s creatures.” 

An hour afterwards the Rector found 
his brother walking impatiently in the 
garden, and, ignoring his questions, 
led him thoughtfully into the orchard. 
There, standing by the rustic bench 
which had been his dead wife's favor- 
ite resting place, he said, simply and 
quietly: 

“I am very glad to have found you, 
John, as I have something to 
municate which will perhaps surprise 
you. I have just come from ‘The Lau- 
rels,’ where a strange and very blessed 


com- 


thing has happened. Poor dear Mary 


has proposed to me, and I have ac- 


cepted her. I hope you will not dis- 
approve.” 


Ga. F. Bradby. 


“MY YOUNG MEN.” 


When some of us were a few years 
younger than we are now, we had a 
joyful prospect that the world was to 
be at the feet of the young men as it 
had never been before in all its history. 
Young men were not to be the hope 
of the 
in the 


future only, as they had been 
past, but they were actually to 


take possession of the present here and 





The 


grave and reverend signors, the heavy, 


now without any further ado. 
solemn, iron-gray-haired, pompous mid- 
dle-aged respectable man was to be de- 
had 
old at forty” he was not to stand in the 
way The 
idea was that business and the business 


posed, and if he not become “too 


much longer afterwards. 


of life generally was a branch of ath 











eee 
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letics, and in athletics a man becomes 
an “old un” before forty and cannot ex- 
pect ever to win any more prizes, much 
less Championships. Well, that seemed 
quite right and reasonable while one 
was on the right side of thirty; but it 
begins to be a different story when 
the fatal forties are looming in the of 
ling, and the doubt begins to be insist 
ent that there is not anything very 
considerable awaiting us when we gel 
there. One has begun to realize that 
there is another side to the question 
which we had not dwelt on when the 
world seemed all before us where to 
choose. Youth was all very well, but 
there are virtues of maturer age which 
we feel developing in us, and we be- 
gin to be dreadfully afraid that these 
are not valued as they ought to be by 
the patrons who supply the means for 
genius and talent to obtain a modest 
subsistence and the usual comforts. 
Suppose one were a journalist. One 
has been revolving along with other 
brilliant youths as satellites round the 
magnificent central sun of the mil- 
lionaire proprietor who is his own edi- 
tor. We have been among “my young 
men.” He has spoken of us, spoken to 
us, claimed us as “his” young men. 
His idea of himself is of a Napoleonic 
genius who needs no other brains than 
his own, unless they are content to be 
the submissive imps of their lordly 
master. There used to be departments 
at the head of which were ripe expe 
rienced men who had grown gray in 
mature wisdom; who would continue 
growing grayer and wiser until human 
nature had reached its limit of gray 
ness and wisdom, and a retiring al 
lowance ended the dignified journalist 
placid career. But Napoleon has 
changed that; he has centralized every 
thing in himself; we are only “his 
young men,” temporary and transient 
but greatly hustled in the meantime, 
who have nothing to look forward to 


but the day when he discovers that we 


are no longer his young wen. We 
are not so versatile in our ignorance as 
he wants his young men to be; he needs 
au fresh supply of young crudity and 
we must go. Nobody can say that 
journalism is any better for the change 
from the old system to the new; but so 
the Napoleon of the newspaper world 
has willed it; and journalism, as an 
old-time journalist sadly remarked, is 
no longer a profession. In old times a 
mun’s chances of obtaining something 
good increased in all trades and pro- 
fessions with his years. But now these 
intermediate places, the managerships, 
the several graded steps of a sort of 
hierarchy, are rapidly disappearing. 
The new shaping of business dimin- 
ishes opportunities for the middle 
classes of managers, as new machinery 
puts an end to special skill and reduces 
the possessors of it to the ranks of 
common labor. One person like Pooh- 
Bah threatens to swallow up all the 
offices for himself. What is to become, 
then, of all our young men?—we say 
“our” this time, because we see there 
is a great wastage of young men al- 
ways going on, not only caused by the 
Napoleon of journalism, but in the or- 
dinary course of every business. Al- 
ways somebody is wanting young men 
for a time and then wanting others to 
take their place; but the places for the 
not young men are constantly becoming 
fewer. We may “figure” them, as Mr. 
Wells says, as swarming in a wide bot- 
tlhe with a long narrow neck, through 
which there is only room for one or 
two to get at a time. The struggle 
must be tremendous; a matter of life 
and death; for there is really “death 
in the bottle,” unless one can struggle 
through the narrow aperture; and the 
chances are that a good many of us 
will be asphyxiated before we have 
passed the strait into the calm water. 
Or to change the figure; there is only 
one leg of mutton at the top of a very 


evreasy pole, and a good many of the 
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competitors will break their necks or, 
at least, ruin their clothes in trying to 
the Or there few 


and such 


reach top. ure so 


and hungry 


they are driven to 


fishes, 


that if 


loaves 
multitudes, 
cut each other's throats before they 
can any of them be supplied by a mira- 
cle we cannot wonder. 

Is it the 
Hardly, it 
few 


crowd 


fittest? 
When a 
vast 


survival of the 


may be argued. 


coppers are thrown into a 
is something 
the 


good deal de- 


for a scramble, it 


than a matter of fitness in 


whe get them. A 


more 
few 
to be 
It’s 
many 


pends on where you happen 
standing when the coppers fall. 
luck after all there 
competitors and only a few places to 
fill. 


ness of a 


when are 


If you want to encourage the fit- 
fair number you must pro- 


vide a good supply of opportunities, 
and diminish the merely hazardous 
element. This is exactly what is not 


happening, but quite the reverse. The 
only professions that appear to retain 
their old-time conditions are those like 
the law and medicine, which are car- 
ried on individually—every man for 
himself, not with others. 
The young men are not cast out here; 
they go from strength to strength; and 
they ripen gradually and maturely into 
the full-bottomed wig and—what is the 
equivalent of this in medicine? we can- 
think of anything but Harley 
the gold-headed cane and the 
longer insignia. 


harnessed 


not 
Street; 
massive seal are no 
Every young man shall have his chance 
in due season; he has only to wait. 
I» other vocations it is otherwise; the 
the waits without 
into the 


In medi- 


longer young man 
the 


hopeless his chances grow. 


getting bottle-neck more 


rhe Saturday Review. 


cine, it is true, the young man rather 


wants to force things; he is a bit too 


eager to set up as a “specialist” on the 


strength of medals and examinations. 


But here the public is wiser and kinder 
than it is in dealing with other young 


men. It will wait for the young 
men, indeed only wants young men 
with something of the youthfulvess 


rubbed off and a little sprinkled with 


gray. Experiment with and vivisect 
certain corpora viliora a few more 
years under older men; then your 
turn shall come and we will take the 
risk; but not just yet, if you please. 
Now this is what ought always to be 
in a_well-regulated world. What 


should we think of family life if all the 


and grandmothers were 
But 
things seems to consist in eliminating 


jump a five- 


grandfathers 


eliminated? progress in most 


everybody who cannot 
barred gate or run a mile without get- 
ting a stitch in his side. It is not for 
the good of society that every one of 
us who is over twenty-five should have 
to turn novelist; and this is what most 
of us are menaced with over that age. 
At least this is what we suppose does 
happen when we wonder who writes 
all the novels, and what becomes of all 
the young men who are “scrapped” for 
the newer batches of young men who 
the 


of all young men who are approaching 


are always coming on. In name 
the perilous age of thirty we protest 
There 
that 
we may be allowed to employ our con- 


against this unreasonableness. 
is still virtue in us; and we ask 
stantly accruing talents in the inter- 
society—and of ourselves—up 
And 


ests of 
to a decent old-age pension limit. 
your petitioners will ever pray &c. 
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The Dangers of Agreement. 


THE DANGERS OF AGREEMENT. 


The instinct of contradiction, like the 
instinct of acquiescence, is inborn. 
There ure many young people of whom 
their older friends can say with cer- 
tainty that they will, at any rate for 
a time, abandon all the points of view 
in which they were brought up. There 
are others who just as certainly will 
remain standing where their fathers 
stood, though they may prove far 
longer or much shorter sighted than 
they. In some minds the direct power 
of suggestion is dangerously great, 
while in others it produces nothing but 
reaction. These instincts are very 
deep rooted and absolutely incorrigible, 
either from within or without. Both 
springing as they do from a radical 
defect, from a want of original inde- 
pendence, they affect the whole mind 
and character, though where the dis- 
position is specially reserved they do 
We have 


Sus- 


not show upon the surface. 
all known people who inwardly 
most of the _ theories 
the statements to 

expression or 
with genial sympathy and no appar- 
and 


pected and 


many of whose 


assertion they listened 


ent lack of confidence, others 
who, while they may be inwardly car- 
ried away by the last speaker, yet lis- 
ten without a sign of assent or ap- 
proval. In simple natures, however, 
these two kinds of mental bias, where 
they exist in force, color the whole con- 
and manner, the ex- 
tended meaning now given to the word 


doubt as to 


versation and 


“agreeable” leaves no 
which of them leads to popularity. On 
the other hand, the person whose in- 
clination is to differ is not infrequently 
the best company in the long run. The 
man the 
ball at, instead of to, his interlocutor is 
more exciting to play with than the 
Roughly 
that 


who throws conversational 


man who drops it altogether. 


speaking, perhaps we might say 


the man whose bias is towards con- 
tradiction will be the more interesting, 
and the man whose bias is towards 
agreement the more amiable. But, 
like all rough rules, this one admits of 
many exceptions. Perhaps there is 
nothing so dull as a “cussedness” 
which may be calculated upon, and no 
companion so intolerable as one in 
whose mind nothing is to be seen but 
an unflattering reflection of his inter- 
locutor. But there are those who can 
differ amiably and those who can agree 
interestingly, and they are the most 
charming company in the world. They 
inconvenient mental bias to 
and a defect into a 
able to oppose with- 
out a sign of antagonism, to direct 
every blow at an opponent’s theory and 
never one at his personality, to argue 
with him as though he put every point 
us well as it can be put and resolutely 
te refuse to take advantage of the fact 
that he does not do so, is the art of 
arts so far as discussion is concerned. 
And for the cannot help 
taking the to demur to 
praise without seeming to be bent upon 
detraction, and to defend the accused 
without seeming to condemn the critic, 
still. Yet 


turn an 
social account, 


charm. To be 


man who 


other side, 


is perhaps more difficult 
there are those by whom both feats 
are accomplished. The self-control, 
however, which enables a man to do 
this is rare, and presupposes an Uun- 
usual tolerance and an unusual deter- 
mination to be pleasant. 

But just as there are many more peo- 
more 


ple to whom comes 


naturally than contradiction, so there 


agreement 


are many more who succeed in agreeing 
interestingly than there are who suc- 
ceed in contradicting amiably. There 
are a great many people in the world 
who, while they can originate nothing, 
are able to express anything, and to 











whom, apparently, much less brilliant 
talkers seem to act as a positive in- 
spiration. They can take up and de- 
velop almost any idea, to the delight 
and astonishment of whoever origi- 
nated it. They diffuse in every 
sembly an atmosphere of well-being 
and social self-satisfaction, establish- 
ing themselves, for the moment at 
least, in the favor of every one to 
whom they speak. Nevertheless the 
dangers in the path of the man who 
constitutionally dislikes to differ are 
very great. He will be generally liked 
by his acquaintance, but he stands to 
lose his character both for independ- 
ence and integrity with thoughtful 
people, while the contradictory person 
will never lose anything but his popu- 
larity. People may say, “What a dis- 
agreeable brute he is’; but though his 
overweening love of dissent may 
constantly lead him to contradict 
himself, no one ever seems to blame 
him for insincerity. On _ the 
trary, he often establishes a most il- 
logical reputation for candor, and 
thereby obtains a measure of respect 
even from those who dislike him. 
Moreover, he is never put down as ir- 
retrievably narrow-minded, and, in- 
deed, The difficulty he 
experiences in acquiescing in any given 


as- 


con- 


he seldom is. 


creed or conclusion delivers him from 
the dangers of partisanship. As a rule 
his want of sympathy makes him su- 
perficial; but that is a fault no man 
has the power to suspect in himself, 
cannot hn- 


therefore, which 


The pitfalls in front of 


and one, 
miliate him. 
the agreeable person are far deeper. 
Suppose, for instance, that he is a very 
conscientious man, and that because it 
goes against him to differ he seeks ex- 
clusively the company of those with 
whom he agrees. In this case he will 
debase the value of his own judgment 
in the shortest space of time, and will 
know when he is alone, and therefore 
that he What 


himself, has done so. 
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is far worse, by consorting only with 
those whose interests, whose environ- 
ment, and whose type of mind cause 
them all to look in one direction, he 
will add his mite to the forces which 
make for discord in all communities. 
It is the close associations of the like- 
minded which set the world by the 
ears. They are the breeding-grounds 
of fanaticism and ignorance, of preju- 
dice, party politics, persecution, class 


hatred, and everything which makes 
for blindness and decadence. If, how- 
ever, our agreeable man is less full 


of scruples, if he lives among all sorts 
and conditions of men in seeming sym- 
pathy with them all, he will be lucky 
indeed if he escapes the painful and 
constantly unjust censure of thought- 
ful persons. Of course there are a 
few people so soaked in their own elo- 
quence, so enamored of their own 
notions, and so hemmed about by the 
high wall of their own convictions that 
unless an interlocutor is prepared ac- 
tually to insult them, they do not real- 
ize that he differs at all, and will go 
about declaring that So-and-so entirely 
agrees with them. 
may be thankful if they do not quote 
with at- 


Indeed, So-and-so 


their words his name 
tached. Against men like these none 
but the truculent are quite safe. Such 


swashbuckling partisans are, however, 


own 


quickly recognized, and few put faith 
in their criticism. By them, as soon as 
they find out that he has convictions 
the 


instinct prompts him to refrain from 


which are not theirs, imun whose 
controversy is always looked upon as 
a turncoat, while after their anger has 
cooled they are inclined to regard the 
person who has forced a contradiction 


upon their notice in the light of a no- 


ble foe. But their condemnation is 
not worth grieving over nor their 


praise worth having. Unfortunately, 


far juster judges are apt to misunder- 
stand the man whose nature prompts 
His and 


him to sympathy 


ugree. 
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power of putting himself in his neigh- 
bor’s place is taken for want of con- 
viction, and the popularity which comes 
supposed to be the 


the 


effort is 
lives for. All 


agreeable man is in all probability far 


without 
thing he while the 


nore anxious to pursue the truth, and 


fur likely to arrive at it, than 


the man who judges himself and oth 


more 


ers by no standard but that of conver- 


sitional consistency. He is able to 


learn from every one, which no one 


ean who is not prepared to show some 
sympathy to every one who can teach 
The Spectator. 
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him. Probably he become in- 
in the setting rather than in 


the solving of problems; but that, after 


may 


terested 


more defensible mental posi- 
that of 
ways ready with a list of answers to 


all, is a 
tion than the man who is al- 
questions he knows nothing about, and 
by no means weaker than the position 
of one whose answers are dictated by 
the 


edge and 


spirit of contradiction. Knowl- 


sympathy are not strength, 


but together they make a better work- 
ing substitute than does obstinacy. 


STUDIES IN POETRY.’ 


Mr. Brooke's “Studies” deal with the 
poetry of William Blake, omitting the 
so-called prophetical books, the poetry 
of Scott, the lyrics of Shelley, “Epip- 
sychidion,” and the poetry of Keats 
The Inaugural Addfess to the Shelley 
The 
writer runs to the enjoyment of poetry 


Society (1886) is also included. 


with the quick delight of one of Blake’s 
children possessed by the spirit of life, 
und racing forward with uplifted arms, 
His happiness draws the imagination 
of a reader into like attitudes of pleas- 
ure, and this is a kind of education for 
the feelings. The intellectual element 
which goes to make a complete criti- 
cism is less apparent, but a certain 
body of ideas is dissolved and held sus- 
pended in the spirit of enjoyment. It 
is a distinction to write briefly of Blake, 
and this Mr. Brooke has done. The 
Blake of whom he writes—Blake of the 
lyrical poems—is a man with the heart 
of a child. Even the “Songs of Expe- 
rience” are songs of a wonderful adult 


child :— 


Blake's unmodified horror is not that 
of an experienced man, but such as a 
child would feel, who, suddenly taken 


*“*Studies in 
Brooke. 


Poetry.” By 
Duckworth & Co. 6s. net. 


Stopford A. 


from his mother’s garden, found him- 
self in the dark walls of a prison. All 
its ugliness, tolerable to those who 
knew it, would be seen with loathing 
unspeakable by the child. Blake in 
this way saw the most dreadful side of 
dreadful things! more than we see; and 
he could not distinguish, as we do, any 


touches of light in the darkness. His 
expression, therefore, of experience 


Was as exaggerated towards misery as 
his expression of innocence may seem 
to us exaggerated towards joy—and 
this is just the temper of a child to- 
wards the pain and pleasure, the evil 
and the good of the world. ... There 
is nothing like the burning whiteness 
of some of the “Songs of Innocence” in 
the whole of literature. He touches, 
without danger, and without shame of 
fear, the lightnings of the sword of in- 


nocence. We get the archetypes of 
good. And now we get the archetypes 


of evil. The same hand which drew 
the lamb in its essence drew also, with 
a fierceness of imagination, the fiercest 
of all beasts—not a tiger, but all tigers 
in one—the essential tiger. 

But is the tiger evil? Is he not as 
right and needful a part of the divine 
universe as the lamb, and is not Blake 
even more passionately delighted with 
the tiger’s dreadful beauty and concen- 
than he is with the 


tration of force 
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soft clothing and meek heart of the 
lamb? And is not “The Marriage of 
teaven and Hell” Blake’s answer to 


these questions? 
Mr. Brooke poses his sitters against 
the Romantic movement 


two screens 


French Revolution. It cannot 
that the 


for the screens are there. 


and the 


be said he wheels in screens 


But in one 
instance the sitter, with his back turned 
to the 
rainbows—has 


Revolution screen—ail sunrises 


and his face in a 
shadow, which seems to alter its true 
expression. Mr. knows the 
man Walter Scott too well to imagine 
that melancholy—apart from the real 
of his life—was a character- 
But he finds 
Scott often treating of sad themes in 
uttering 


Brooke 


sorrows 
istic feature of his mind. 
his poetry, and sometimes 
poetic lamentations over the vanished 
past, and the critic goes on -to tell us 
that “the prevailing temper of Scott's 
and that “as a 
the 


poetry was sadness,” 


poet, it was his apartness from 
fresh movements of his age that made 
The prevailing temper ol 
Cheer- 


him sad.” 
Scott's poetry is not sadness. 
of the imagination, 
strange ‘to say, is not the exclusive pos- 
session of the virtuous liberal in poli- 
Chaucer's poetry is more happy 


fulness in work 


tics. 
tempered than the poetry of the author 
of “Piers the Plowman.” Scott dealt 
with themes because he saw life 
as it is, and sadness forms a part of 
life. He dealt with sad themes for a 
second reason—because they lend them- 


sad 


selves to romantic art, and the paradox 
is true when we add that there is joy 
for the romantic poet in evoking beauty 
out of sorrow. Scott, says Mr. Brooke, 
felt his isolation, and felt that his iso- 
lation was sorrowful. He felt no such 
isolation. “About 1792,” he 
long before his death, “when I was en- 


wrote not 
tering life, the admiration of the god- 
like system of the French Revolution 
was so rife, that only a few old-fash- 


joned Jacobites and the like ventured 
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to hint a preference for the land they 


lived in... . Burke appeared, and all 


the gibberish about the superior legis 


lzxtion of the French dissolved like an 


enchanted castle when the destined 


knight blows his horn before it. The 


tulents—the almost prophetic powers 


needed,” In 
the 


of Burke are bot now 


other words, Scott believed that 


mdvance of the British people would be 


tlong the lines indicated by Burke, not 


along those indicated by Godwin, and 


he felt that he was at one with his peo 


ple. But the chief thing to remem 


is that Scott was, as an artist, at 


the 
and was advancing 


ber 
the ceutre of one of “fresh move 
ments of his age,” 
that other 
contemporary in the region of art. The 
that it 


ex- 


movement more than any 


Romantic movement, in order 


might be saved from such crude 


travagances as those of Scott's friend, 
Matthew 
only the purification and retinement of 


Gregory Lewis, needed not 
romance, which it found through Cole- 
ridge; it needed not only the alliance of 
“the light that never 
land,” with the realities of life, which 


it found Wordsworth; it 


was, on sea or 
through 

the 
historical 


needed also alliance of romance 
with the 
the nineteenth 
from 
alliance was the work of Scott, and not 


this 


tendency, which 
inherited 


effect 


century had 


the eighteenth. To this 


alone in his prose writings. In 


alone there was work enough for a 


lifetime. 
and an imaginative reviver of the past 


Scott as a student of history 
was far from infallible. But with him 
the historical spirit supports and ren- 
ders sane romance. No stream of nine- 
teenth century tendency has been more 
with a 
the 


affluent, none has flowed 


broader or a swifter current than 


historical. It has affected every prov- 


ince of human thought except pure 
mathematics. In going back to the 


past Scott was working for the future 
And 
unhappy 


this being the case, it seems an 


thing—almost an_ imperti- 
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nence—to pose him as a sitter against 
the French Revolution screen, and to 
exhibit his face in shadow. 

The Nation. 





The Native Fiction of China. 


The essay on Keats in this volume 
may be commended to the reader as 
one of special excellence. 

Edward Dowden. 





THE NATIVE FICTION OF CHINA. 


Recent criticism of the supposed evil 
effects resulting from the translation 
into Chinese vernacular of sensational 
European literature naturally directs 
attention to the quality and character- 
istics of native fiction, a subject in it- 
self full of interest to the student of 
national mentalities. 

Considering the great length of time 
over which accessible Chinese litera- 
ture extends, observers are generally 
much impressed by the fact that hardly 
more than 20,000 volumes of this de- 
can be accounted familiar 
even to the scholarly classes of the Ce- 
tenth of 


scription 


lestial Empire, while not a 
that number are known to the ordinary 
reading public. Of these “novels” the 


eurliest extant were written about the 


twelfth century. Now, seeing that 
the great Chinese revival of letters 


took place under the Han dynasty (B.C. 
206—A.D. 25), and bearing in mind that 
the extreme reverence of the native for 
any script makes for the preservation 
of everythng actually committed to pa- 
per, this absence of early fiction has 
perplexed the critic. More especially 
is this the case in that Japan, a far less 


literary country, affords existing ex- 
amples of a fictional character dating 
at least two hundred years eurlier, 


such, for instance, as the famous “Pil- 
low Sketches,” a record of contempo- 
rary court intrigue, largely scandalous, 
and no doubt partly imaginary, writ 
ten by a Japanese lady about the yeur 
1000. 

The explanation of the deticiency is 
In the first 
sole authority on all mat- 


perhaps twofold. place, 


the literati 
intellectual, 


ters whose dicta are and 


have always been accepted by the rest 


of the nations as final and irrefutable 
in things literary, despise fiction as un- 
worthy script, far beneath the criti- 
cism of a man of letters, and condemn 
its authors as “recorders of small 
talk,” an expression of contempt much 
more scathing than the nearest West- 
ern equivalent “penny-a-liner.” 
Secondly, imagination is not a dis- 


tinguishing quality of the Chinese 
mind. 
Whether these are the sole causes 


of the small output of fiction is doubt- 
ful; a consideration of the nature of 
such novels as do circulate will reveal 
a factor more determining 
than either of the above. 
Judged by Western 
native story is on the whole yet more 
deficient in quality than in quantity. 
Inordinate length (the most famous 
Chinese novel, the “San Kwo Chih 
Yen,” is in 24 volumes), the lack of 
coherence, the superabundance' of 
dreary aphorisms and detailed moral- 
izing, and an elaboration of minutiz, 
at first hand, 


perhaps 


standards the 


incredible if not noted 
combine to make the social or domestic 
novel intolerably dull, while in stories 
of a ghostly or fabulous nature—a com- 
mon form—absence of vraisemblance de- 
prives the mysterious of its normal at- 
tractions. 

These qualities being in measure 
characteristic of Chinese mentality the 
novelist whose work evinced no traces 
of them would, of necessity, be unrepre- 
sentative of his race. 

But there is another and entirely ex- 
ternal cause for the mediocre success 





of the native novel—assuming that 
criticism to be itself just, which is 


perhaps to assume too much. 











The “Book” language does not lend 
itself to the writing of fiction; a state- 
ment perhaps not appreciable by the 
student familiar only with the adapta- 

ble qualities of European languages, 
but in this instance extremely germane 
to the just consideration of the subject. 
q Prof. Douglas may be quoted in this 
connection: 

“As a consequence of the very un- 
plastic nature of the language there is 
wunting ... that grace of diction and 
varying force of expression which are 
found in languages capable of inflection 
and of syntactical motion. The stiff 
angularity of the written language, 
composed as it is of isolated unassimi- 
lating characters, robs . .. works of 
fancy of half their power, but in no 
way interferes with the relation of 
facts, nor the statement of a philosoph- 
ical argument. And hence... the po- 
etical and fanciful works of Chinese 
authors offer fewer attractions than 
their writings on history, science, and 
philosophy.” 

It is to this inherent deficiency in 
“Book” Chinese, plus the hardly cred- 
ible handicap to a novelist of being 
compelled to write in a language in 
which he never speaks, thinks, ex- 
presses, or hears others express emo- 
tions or passions, which is therefore in 
no true sense the vehicle of his person- 
ality, that the faults of the native nov- 
elist must be largely § attributed. 
“Book” Chinese—the literary tongue is 
a very different language from that 
of ordinary speech—can only be ac- 
quired with much labor, and remains 
as unknown as any foreign language to 
a considerable proportion of the popu- 
lace. When Kuanhua becomes first the 
sole colloquial of the Empire, and then 
, the tongue common to both speech and 
writing, a tremendous development in 
the quality and convincing power of 
Chinese fiction may be confidently an- 
ticipated. The novelist will then write 
as he speaks and as he 1s accustomed to 
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hear his fellows speak in all the varying 
moods of life, which at present are of- 
ten inexpressible in “Book” Chinese. In 
love romances aud fabulous or ghostly 
stories the Chinese writer for these va- 
rious reasons falls considerably below 
the Japanese, but in respect both of 
the historical novel and the detective 
story the Chinese production stands 
eusily first, at least in all the best- 
known examples of these two classes 
of fiction. 

The “San Kwo Chih Yen,” already 
mentioned, by Chin Shan or Kuan 
Chung, of which several translations 
exist under the title of the “History 
of the Three Kingdoms,” is not only a 
thrilling narrative, but also affords one 
of the best sources of information on 
which scholars rely for knowledge of 
the stirring times of the later Han, be- 
ginning about or before 200 A.D.—a 
notable period of Chinese history. 

The “Shui Hu Chuan” is another 
fine example of the historical novel, 
and deals with the doings of real 
brigands, prototypes of the modern 
Hunghutsze, who, for the safety of well- 
nigh impregnable marshes, for years 
terrorized an enormous area of Mid- 
China. Among others of this class 
may be remembered the quaint “Nar- 
rative of an Embassy,” translated into 
English nearly a hundred years ago by 
Sir G. Staunton, a volume which con- 
cludes, oddly enough, with an abstract 
of the early part of the Yu-Kiao-Li 
(usually spelled Yu-Chiao Li), a love 
story of the tenth century. The ex- 
planation given by the translator for 
not completing his labor—the novel be- 
ing comparatively short—is that the in- 
terest dies out after the initial volume! 
In his opinion, however, the worthy 
knight will not find himself in agree- 
ment with modern scholars. The plot 
has the very elementary but eternally 
recurring foundation of one man and 
two women. One of the young ladies 
is of skittish and most un-Chinese dis- 
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position, and ruffles it not infrequently 
as a man, in which guise, indeed, the 
hero first meets her. The unconven- 
tional charmer turns out to be a loved 
and lost relative of his first inamorata, 
and the complications are quite admira- 
bly sketched, the fact that the man is 
actually ardently in love at the same 
time with the two strongly contrasted 
types of femininity being treated as an 
incident as commonplace, as possibly it 
actually is; did not conventionality of 
thought no less than conventionality 
in action induce a truly 
self-deceit in such cases among West- 


unconscious 


ern communities? 

The conclusion of the problem, prob- 
ably foreseen by Chinese 
comes as an interesting surprise to the 
foreigner. The hero marries both la- 
dies, and all settle down to an ideally 
happy ménage a trois! The “Hung Lou 
Meng” or “Dream of the Red Cham- 
ber,” is, by modern critics, placed 
alone in the front rank of Chinese fic- 
tion. As already stated, it extends to 
24 volumes, and though the author is 
uncertain, the date is placed by native 
scholars in the seventeenth century. 
Considering its huge length the plot is 
well constructed and the characteriza- 
tion skilful. Parts of it afford pleas- 
ant reading, and the whole presents as- 
pects of Chinese social and domestic 
relations, and Chinese points of view 
on many debatable subjects, as these 
could never be extracted from any set 
volume of essays or ethics, or from 
many conversations with the frankest 
of natives. 

“The Student’s Daughter Revenged,” 
in the collection of dramatic stories 
and plays called the Yuen-Jin-pe- 
Tchong, is a clever story of how a 
young woman out-manceuvred the vil- 
after various other ill-do- 


readers, 


lain, who, 


ings, succeeded in practically exiling 
her guardian on some distant mission 
The Academy. 
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of State in order that he might work 
his nefarious will on the unprotected 
girl refused to him in marriage. Fi- 
nally there are the criminal romances 
which, but for undue length, are often 
capably conceived and related. The 
two best examples of this class are the 
“Liao Chai Chih,” 1679 
(‘Strange Tales from a Chinese Stu- 
dio”) and the “Chin-Ku-Chi Kuan” 
(“Marvellous Tales”), an earlier work, 


written in 


both now translated. From one of 
these collections comes the “Brass Nail 
Story,” specimen, told 
with slight variations by several writ- 
ers, and recently recounted at length - 
in Sir C. Eliot’s Eastern letters. 

A magistrate being unable to deter- 
in a murder 
decide found 


an excellent 


mine the cause of death 
trial which he had to 
himself, in default, in peril of execu- 
tion by virtue of local law. In this 
dilemma his wife advised him to look 
under the root of the victim's pigtail. 
In that well-concealed spot the head 
of a nail revealed at once the fate that 
had overtaken the deceased. ‘The 
widow was arrested, confessed her 
crime, and suffered the extreme pen- 
alty. But now the magistrate was 
torn by new emotions. Secretly he 
exhumed the body of his wife's first 
husband, examined the skull, and 
learned to his horror the excellent rea- 
son of the lady’s sagacity in the late 
difficulty. 

The rest of the story is given up to 
a skilful detailing of the conflict which 
proceeded in the unhappy man’s mind 
between the claims of gratitude and 
marital affection on the one hand, and 
of personal fear and public duty on the 
other. Nor does the whimsical au- 
thor think it needful to disclose how 
this mental struggle ended. Chinese 
readers, however, are confident that in 
suicide the problem found solution. 

és & C. 
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BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


Mr. 
Genesis of Hamlet,” a little book many 
years in preparation, embodies the re- 


Charleton M. Lewis's “The 


sult of an effort to ascertain the precise 
mental condition of the Dane by dis- 
tinguishing the 


ceived and written by Shakespeare and 


between lines con- 


those borrowed either in contents or 


in subject from other authors, It is 
und 
both 
If, even 
the 


perhaps in 


very ingenious, and it is new, 
Shakespeare students will find it 
stimulating and encouraging. 
Mr. had 


something remains, 


after Furness 
field, 
some far corner of the field a golden 


still lurk. 


gleaned 


grain may Meantime, it is 
the 


closely and faithfully. 


necessary to study new volume 
Mr. Lewis says 
that he has often been indebted to his 
pupils for hints, sometimes coming as 
the resulis 


They seem to have 


conjectures, sometimes as 
of their difficulties, 
in him a teacher both eager and able 
to lead them to the door of enlighten- 


ment, Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. H. Fielding Hall’s “The Inward 
Light” js one of the many recent books 
in which the question of the possibility 
of immortality and its occupations if 
it be a reality are set forth in fair order 
and exquisite phraseology, Its author 
professes an intense respect for Bud- 
unconscious that 
saying or thought held 
uj» for admiration is really present in 
He considers the matter 
ot ghosts, and reappearances, thought 
reading and kindred topics and he is 


dhism, apparently 


nearly every 


Christianity. 


always thoughtful, and always delight- 
fully tranquil. His defect, his curious 
the of the Chris- 
tian revelation, does not come from 
narrowness or flippancy, or any of the 


blindness to riches 


meaner qualities by which many others 


themselves in denial. 


justified 


have 


Rather it is as if he had in his own 


case proved what darkness lay 


let the 
Buddhism conceal the greater 


con- 
cealed in the sun's beams: had 
light of 
light, only waiting for opportunity to 
enter the soul, Consequently, in spite 


of his lack of faith his influence cannot 


be evil and he has much to say to 
those who have been blinded by the 
»phisms of “mediums” and their like. 
Iiis brief preparatory study of the 


Eastern inind is especially good, a pas- 
uge to be considered by all who for any 


reason understand the 


should try to 


man of the Orient. Macmillan Co. 


The Moor in actual life can defend 
himself very well against the Chris- 
tinn: the Moor in literature needs to 
pray with equa] fervor against the 
ferociously Protestant writer who 
avers that he bore science, art, and 
progress from Spain when he filed 


before allied Castile and Aragon, and 
the equally savage scribe who denies 
that he ever had any chivalric feeling, 
or any honesty, and makes 
him a monster equally compact of the 
bad the 
negro’s brutishness. It is of no 
ts ask the former writer if the science, 
art, and progress were dropped in the 
Mediterranean, the Moor 
certainly did not have them about him 
when he landed in Africa; it is 
equally vain to inquire why the bard 
romancer and Shakespeare's self 


common 


Christian’s vices and native 


use 


inasmuch as 


and 


and 
should have chosen to draw Moors as 


formidable rivals of the Christian 
knight and Christian maid. Both per- 
sist in their injustice; each irritates 


the other and between them, the real 
Moor He or at 
character 


vanishes from sight, 


least a type consistent in 
with the historic past of the race, with 


his state of civilization as he has made 
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it and with common sense reappear in 
Miss Frances Campbell’s pretty love 
story, “A Shepherd of the Stars.” The 
tale is related by the gentle guardian 
of the heroine and her sister who are 
supposed to be protecting her and she 
wanders about Tangier, stays at 
Mamma Hell's, or camps out with the 
Colonel and Lady Diana, most charm- 
ing of English gentle folk. There is 
a very good fove story but one turns 
from it to contemplate the simple 
mirthful Moor of the uneducated type, 
honest but economical 
unpleasant truth, and 
hand; the 
kill if it 
mother 


miraculously 
use of 


led by a 


in his 
easily judicious 
man, willing to 


but 


stronger 
please him, 
when he has given his allegiance, and 


gentle as a 


the patriot, a survival of the fifteenth 
century, a tower and a star to his peo- 
ple. the 


story but there is enough of it and of 


Seeing them, one forgets 


good quality to hold many a reader in 


unconsciousness that the book contains 
something rarer, E. P. Dutton & Co. 

In London, as in any other large city, 
in a Protestant country, a preacher ob- 
tains almost immediate profit by heter- 
odoxy, and the case of the Rev. R. J. 
Campbell, minister of the City Temple, 
London, furnishes no exception to the 
rule. He has indeed been excluded 
from an active share in all the Noncon- 
formist organizations with which he 
was formerly connected, with the ex- 
ception of the City Temple itself, and 
the platforms of Labor organizations 
and his own pulpit are the only places 
from which he may address the people, 
but his audiences are enormous and 
enthusiastic, the newspapers report 
him, criticize him favorably as a rule 
and open their columns to readers de- 
sirous of talking about him; magazine 
writers entreat for photographs and the 
material for articles about him, and he 
is a household word with thousands 
who would never have heard his name 
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had he been content to follow the se- 
questered way. This is the invariable 
first chapter: righteous intention, even 
ability count for nothing, and count for 
nothing in the almost as invariable sec- 
ond chapter of desertion and pitiful 
conviction that both effort and sacri- 
fice have been in vain. Mr. Camp- 
bell began by announcing that early 
Christianity included very little now re- 
garded as Christian doctrine; thence he 
proceeded to put forward Socialism as 
the “practical expression of Christian- 
ity and the evangel of Jesus,” whose 
divinity, be it said in passing, he does 
not accept as a Christian doctrine, and 
now he frankly calls himself a Social- 
ist. His book; “Christianity and the 
Social Order’ attempts to show “the 
correspondence between the principles 
of Christianity and those of modern 
Socialism” to use his own phrase, but 
verbal accuracy is not his strong point, 
and the evident intention is to show 
that the early Christianity and modern 
Socialism are identical in teaching. 
He considers the present relation of 
the churches and the masses: the king- 
dom of God in Jewish history, in prim- 
itive and in present Christianity, the 
common “objective” of Christianity and 
socialism, the socializing of natural re- 
sources and of industry, and lastly the 
may He is 
eager, earnest, and evidently self-con- 
vinced, but, and the pity of it, Horatio! 
How many scores of eager youths and 
warm-hearted men have trodden the 
way in which he is going, either leav- 
it for the secular life, or persever- 


socialized state as it be. 


ing 
ing into an old age unhonored by a ris- 
ing 
painful efforts were but eccentricity, its 
golden discoveries dross of the melting 
cup. The book is sadly and painfully 
affecting, but worth reading if only to 


generation to which its high and 


see how honest and simple are the soul 
and heart with which London now di- 


verts itself. Macmillan & Co. 








